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BALDWIN AND BENDER’S EXPRESSIVE 
| READERS 


Five Boek or Eight Book Series 


“The chief design of this series is to help pupils to-acquire the 
Sart and the habit of reading so well as to give pleasure both to 
tt mselves and to those who listen to them. The readers are 
‘bot Yeachable and readable; they are unusually interesting, both 
Seelections and illustrations. The selections are of a very high 
ary quality. Besides the choicest schoolbook classics there 


6a large number which have never before appeared in school 


STEADMANS’ GRADED LESSONS IN 


WRITING 
‘$Pads. Each, 15 cents. Charts, $1.50 


> This system teaches an easy, graceful style of muscular move- 
lent writing. Each pad comprises the work for a year, each 
fepresenting a central idea, around which the lesson is con- 

&. The drills constitute a series of graded and specialized 
ical culture exercises. Any teacher can teach this system 
‘ease without further assistance, and any child will have no 


in performing it successfully. 


7KS’S CHASFIPION SPELLING BOOK 
Complete, 25 cents. In two parts, each 18 cents 
This book teaches intensively two words each day; reviews 
€ Systematically and effectively four times in later work; 
& im its six-year course, beginning with the third school 
ft, Over 7,000 words; and simplifies and improves the work in 
img, so that the child learns to spell correctly with but little 


NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Two Book or Four Book Edition 
this mew series of these Sterling geographies emphasis 
Om industrial, commercial and political geography, with 
enough physiography to bring out the causal relations. The 
Clear, simple, interesting, and explicit. The pictures are 
giished for their aptness and perfect illustrative character. 
Sets Of maps are provided, one for reference and the other 
Study. 


DAVISON’S HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


These books present the subject of personal and public health 
in such a way as to appeal to the interest of boys and girls and 
fix in their minds the essentials of right living. They furnish 
information which everyone ought to know, and are both prac- 
tical in application and interesting in presentation. They are 
profusely illustrated with graphic diagrams and pictures. 


HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 

Two Book er Three Book Series 
Conservative, yet wisely progressive. They make each new 
step easy and interesting to the child, and breathe the spirit of 
the teacher on each page. The problems deal with the business 
life of to-day, with conditions which are true, and are stateéd in 
such a way as to interest the child. A definite course is marked 
out for each year, and each year’s work is topical within the 

year. Oral and written work are well correlated. 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 


Book One, $0.40. Book Two, $0.60 


At once sensible, practical, and modern. They teach the 
chiid how to express his thoughts in his own latiguage, and 
mark out the work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner. 
From the start, lessons in writing language are employed simaul- 
taneously with those in conversation; and picture study, study 
of literary selections and letter writing are presented at frequent 
intervals. 


EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTURY HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
$1.00 

The author's purpose was to tell the story of our country so 
briefly that it might be mastered within the usual time allotted 
to the study, and yet to preserve its interest unimpaired by con- 
densation. He has been especially successful in presenting those 
facts of the home life of the people, and their progress in civili- 
zation, which are essential to history feature of the 
book is a collection of brief most mmportant 
men. 


One novel 


biographies the 





Descriptive catalogue of Strong Books for Elementary Schools sent to any teacher on request 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


PENROSE—ARCHBOLD— 
. ROOSEVELT. 


The chief sensation of the closing 
days of Congress was the attack 
which Senator Penrose of Penn- 
Sylvania made upon Mr. Roosevelt 
segarding Standard Oil contributions 
to the Roosevelt campaign fund in 
1904; and the corroborative testi- 
mony given by Mr. Archbold, the 
Standard Oi) official, through whom 
the campaign contributions of the 
trust were made. These were fol- 
lowed by vehement denials by Mr. 
Roosevelt, so far at least as concerns 
his personal knowledge of the al- 
ledged contributions. But the charges 
were so specific that they cannot 
easily be disposed of by mere general 
denials; and it is much to be re- 
gretted that the incident occurred’on 
the eve of the*adjournment of Con- 
gress, and when it was impossible to 
held together the Senatorial com- 
mittee of investigation for an im- 
mediate and continuous prosecution 
of its inquiry. 


THE NATURE OF THE 
CHARGES. 


The charges, in substance, are 
that in the campaign of 1904, the 
Standard Oi] Company gave $125,000 
to the Republican campaign fund, 
$25,006 to Mr. Penrose for use in 
Pennsylvania, and $100,000 to Mr. 
Bliss, treasurer of the national Re- 
publican committee; that Mr. Bliss 
gave Mr. Archbold assurances that 
the contribution was appreciated by 
Mr. Roosevelt and that more would 
be acceptable; that later, Mr. Bliss 
asked for a further contribution of 
$150,000, which the Standard Oj! di- 
rectors declined to make; and that 
immediately after the election, the 
Standard Oil Company’ became the 
object of vindictive persecution by 
President Roosevelt, because of its 
failure to pay over the supplemen- 
tary contribution which was de- 
manded of it. Mr. Roosevelt meets 
the charges by publishing letters dic- 
tated by him at the time to Mr. Cor- 
telyou, who was managing his cam- 
paign, directing the return of contri- 
butions from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, if any had been made, but his 
accusers insist that; when he wrote 
these letters, he knew that the money 
had been spent, and that he wrote the 
letters only that they might be a 
matter of record. The real question 
at issue is less the making of the 
contributions than it is whether Mr. 
Roosevelt knew of them, and subse- 
quently denied such knowledge. 


A SWEEPING '- INVESTIGA- 
TION. 


Just before adjournment the Senate 
passed a resolution calling for a 
complete investigation of the cam- 
paign contributions of John D. Arch- 
bold and George W. Perkins and of 
ail financial transactions and corres- 
pondence relating thereto between 
the two financiers and Mr. Roosevelt, 
and representatives in Congress and 
members of the Senate, and of cam- 
paign expenditures in 1904, 1908, and 


1912. This investigation, it is ex-~ 


pected, will begin-about Septem- 
ber 30, and is likely to last for 
Several weeks and to lead to sen- 
Sational developments. Mr. Roose- 
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velt, whom the committee found it- 
self unable to hear at once, will be 
given a chance to be heard. Mr, Cor- 
telyou, whose testimony on his earl- 
ier appearance before the committee 
was not very specific, will be recalled, 
and Mr. Loeb, formerly Mr. Roose- 
velt’s secretary, will be asked to ap- 
pear. Altogether, lovers of political 
scandals are likely to have their fill. 
AN UNPROFITABLE SESSION. 

The © session - of Congress which 
closed on August 26, after two 
or three days had been wasted in 
a senseless filibuster over some cen- 
tury-old state claims, was oO! extra- 
ordinary length, but was not very 
productive of legislation. Nothing 
was done with the trust problem; no 
tariff laws were enacted; and the 
tariff board was practically given a 
quietus by the failure to make ap- 
propriations for its continuance. 
The proposed anti-injunction bill, 
the wodrkmen’s compensation bill, 
and the bill for the establishment 01 
a department of labor failed; but 
an eight-hour law for all govern- 
ment labor, except the Panama 
canal, was enacted. The dollar-a- 
day pension bill for veterans of the 
Mexican and Civil wars, which will 
add about $50,000,000 annually to 
the pension cost, was passed, but 
the promise to achieve economies in 
other directions was not kept,—the 
appropriations mounting up beyond 
the billion-dollar mark. The pro- 
posed constitutional amendment for 
the popular election of senators was 
passed on to the states for action, 
and the Panama canal bill was en- 
acted. 


ATTACKS ON THE CANAL 
BILL. 


The English and French news- 
papers are making vehement at- 
tacks upon the Panama canal bill on 
the ground that it discriminates 
against the vessels of other nations, 
in vidlation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. But many of these criti- 
cisms appear to be based on the 
earlier form of the bill; at least they 
ignore the fact that the exemption 
of American vessels from tolls, in 
the bill as passed, applies only to 
vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade;. and as this is a trade in 
which foreign vessels are not al- 
lowed to engage on any terms, it is 
not easy to.see how the bill dis- 
criminates against them. The mere 
shrieking of “perfidy” does not 
make out a case. 

THE COLOR LINE 
LAWYERS. 

The American Bar Association has 
not gained much credit for itself by 
its action on the question of the ad- 
mission of colored lawyers to mem- 
bership. On the immediate question 
at issue, that of excluding Assistant 
Attorney-General Lewis and two 
other colored lawyers who had al- 
ready been elected, the association 
reve;sed the action of its committee, 
and allowed the election to stand; 
but it coupled this action with a 
resolution declaring that it had 
never been contémplated that mem- 
bers of the colored race should be- 
come members of the association, 
and instructing the local councils 
accordingly. This means that what- 
ever a-colored lawyer’s education, or 
attair.ments, or character or success 
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in his profession, the doors of ‘hem 
association will be closed to him,~ 
simply because of his color. 


THE BREAKING-UP OF TURE 
KEY. - 


As has been already remarked in 
this column, the long-anticipated 
breaking-up of the Turkish empire 
seems to be near at hand. At Com 
stantinople the government is 
sharply at odds with the dominant 
patty in the parliament. Monte 
negro and Bulgaria have been 
driven to the very verge of declaring 
war, by reason of Turkish outrages 
upon Christians." The Servian goy- 
ernment has been forced to make of- 
ficial representations to the Turkish 
government regarding the Christian 
fugitives from the Albanian Mo- 
hammedans who have fled into Ser. 
via ior safety. The drift of events 
iS setting strongly toward the ree 
lease oi the Balkan provinces from 
Turkish rule, either through their 
own armed revolt or the assistance 
be the neighboring kingdoms. or 
0TH 


BONAR LAW AND CIVIL WAR 


A. Bonar Law, the leader of the 
gritish Conservative party, has 
lately caused a good deal of a stir 
by public utterances which seem to 
convey a menace of civil war, in the 
event of the pushing of the Irish 
Home Rule bill by the Liberal gov- 
ernment. Addressing a great Con- 
servative meeting recently at Blen- 
heim he declared that, if the govern- 
ment attempted to carry home rule, 
they would succeed only in lighting 
fires of civil war, which would. shat- 
ter.the empire to its foundations”; 
and he added: “If the attempt be 
made under present conditions I can 
imagine no length of resistance to 
which Ulster will go in which I shall 
not be ready to support them.” In 
a later spcech he tried to temper 
somewhat these astonishing declara- 
tions, and said: “I do not anticipate 
civil war.” But his earlier speech 
may well be interpreted as a direct 
incitement to armed disturbance jn 
Ulster; and in the present highly- 
inflamed temper of the Ulster 
Protestants may have deplorable re- 
sults. Political excitement is run- 
ning high this year on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 





Education Association Officers 


Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation: Superintendent N. E. 
Hutchinson, Kenton, president; 
Superintendent H. B. Willia ‘ms, 
Sandusky, Principal Gharles W. 
Gayman, Toledo, and Superin- 
tendent R. W. Solomon, Fos 
toria, executive committee; 
Blanche D. Beattie, Geneva on the 
Lake, secretary 

o- ---— > — - 


MAGAZINES 


—“The Uses of Imagination if 
Business” will be an article in the 
September Century for all business 
men. In it T. Sharper Knowlson 
discusses many phases of the value 
and possibilities of imagination @ 
business, with a plea for training for 
the future. 
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| THE SUMMERS READERS A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


} By MAUD. SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Lan- 
guage of Childhood 


l. 
Profusely and Beautifully Mlustrated from Origi- For young men and women who want select 
nal Drawings. traini + , 
ay acer Geena aining for positions as Bookkeepers, Secretaries, 


A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought and Stenographers, 
Element through Action, Rhythm, and Sound. 


Superior to any other series of primary readers s +e 
aver published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary A courseat M. C. S. gives the best training after 


Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 


either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s graduation. Positions are easily obtained and 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in de- held 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. . 


Primer . - 30ce. eee. se 
First Reader . 36c. Manual. 2. For those who would prepare for commercial 


GOODWIN’S. COURSE ‘IN teaching positions. 
SEW] NG Our normal department thoroughly equips for this 


my EMMA BE. GOORWIE, of New York work. There is a large demand for commercial 
A practical and thoroughly graded course, com- 2 . . 
hetely illustrated, for teachers’ and pupils’ use. teachers. The positions pay attractive salaries. 
— paper patterns accompany Books II. and 


iil. tree. Tuition is reasonable. Pupils at M. C. S, enjoy 
Book I., 50c. Book II, 60c. Book II. 60e. 


the school and its surroundings. A unique and 
THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES satisfying catalogue is yours for the asking. 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers 


A radical wegneuans: ‘Gated ed dabteubh form, MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


eliminating the copying of examples by the Pupils ‘ . 
“and saving both time and éye-strain. Suitable for WALTER LBROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
use with any text-book. 


Now LBR4Ss .. . . [ath 10 cents ‘*Educationally the strongest business school in New England’ 
Teacher's Edition. . » «+ each 15 cents 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. eth dea 


393-399 Lafayette Street | NEW YORK CITy MALDEN, MASS. 




















HAVE YOU COPIES FOR REFERENCE? 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - A. E. Winship, Editor 


DECEMBER 14, 1911.—@pportunities and Responsibilities of Supervision. A comprehensive symposium on superintendents’ 
problems. State, county, city, town, and rural superintendents the country Ovef contributed their 
answers to a list of significant questions, 

MARCH 21, 1912.—The Problem of Sex Instruction. A remarkably pointed discussion hy teachers, principals, physi- 
cians, clergymen, and laymen, which has thoroughly ventilated the question and caused a great stir. 

APRIL 25, 1912.—Medical Inspection Number, The problem of health supervision. thoroughly diseussed. Embodies 
proceedings of, the American Schoo] Hygiene Association. 

JUNE 13, 1912.—Convention Number. Great statement of N. E. A. Historical. Statement of its.tinancial condition. 
Forecast. Also, ‘‘The School Principal—Opportunities, Responsibilities, arid Problems.” “Never, 
in our columns or elsewhere, have the principals of the country discussed their place in the profes 
sion as they do in this number, 


SINGLE COPIES, & CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 6° Beacon Street, Boston 


W ial FE. N you consider the influence, for good. or bad, the lead pencil has on 
the handwriting of the child; 
W H E, oe you pba the waste incident to. use of the cheap, ungraded lead 
THEN 


Which is NOW, is the time to get in touch with the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
and ask their advice. Let us know for what purpose you want the pencil, and we agree to 
provide THE PENCIL THAT FITS YOUR WORK. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey city, W. 
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Again and Again 


Typéwriting Contests for Speed, Accuracy 
and Endurance have been won on the UN- 
DERWOOD. Results of the National Con- 
tests held under the auspices of the Nat- 
ional Federation of Commercial Teachers 
at their Annual Convention in Spokane 
July 18, 1912— 


Underwood 


wen first four places in Professional Contest 


Underwood 


won first five places ia Amateur Contest 


Underwood 
won first six places in School Contest 
Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in All Principal Cities 














THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


During the coming school year, The House of 
Childhood will offer lectures on the Montessori 
1 Method in several “American cities. These lectures 
| will be delivered by teachers who have studied the 
method...under..Doctor..Montessori.in. Rome. The 
plan of these presentations of the method vary from 
single hourly talks to a comprehensive series of forty 
lectures. The method can only be presented in this 
manner in a very few cities because of the small num- 
ber of properly equipped lecturers. Teachers inter- 
ested in the possibilities of having these lecturers at 


a place where they could attend should address 


CARL R. BYOIR, President 
THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Ind. 
200 Fifth Ave., - - - New York City. 
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WITH PENCIL AND BRUSH 


Beginners’ books in caricature, by Dr. Lanapon §. 
THOMPsoN, Supervisor of Drawing in Jersey City, 
and one of the most original and inventive of draw- 
ing teachers, and Mr, Frep G. Cooper, one of New 
York’s rising caricaturists, who have combined their 
genius and skill in doing a drawing-book stunt that 
up to this time the so-called bad boy in the schools 
has had to do. for himself. 





These books take advantage of the fun-loving sideof 
ehild nature and hold the child's interest while 
giving him the peineiples,ofdrawing which are the 
basis of any good dfawing course. 


While the child is intent on drawing faces, he is 
practising with brush or pencil on squares, rhombs, 
circles, triangles, ovals, ellipses, etc., and is acquir- 
ing correct handling and technique. Incidentally 
the foundations of caricature drawing are laid, 


If your drawing classés aré not responsive, these 
books will give them néw life: Try them with bad 
boys and see how discipline improves. 


Book I. 
Book II. 


List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 
List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


D ite of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi- 
¢ates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subsecriptions are not discontinued ‘at their 
expiration. It is our wish te extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers whe are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subseribers must notify us of any change 
in theie address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until erdered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-eftice orders, express meney 
orders, er registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fel- 
lowing thesubscriber’s name en the paper. Should such a c 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should netify us at once, 


Missing Numbers —Should &@ number of the JouRNAL fail te 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upen the Publishers by 
notifying us ef the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
nember will besent. We guarantee a fall year's subscription. 


All Letters pertaining te the Editorial department and all com- 
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EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOLS 


COMMISSIONER C, N. 


| Address before 


It is not my purpose to indulge in any common- 
places about the importance of greater efficiency 
in the work To say that this im- 
portance is more generally recognized now than 
ever before, is to mention one of the most. en- 
couraging signs of progress in education. 

I propose to discuss increased efficiency from 
two points of view :— 

First—In what way or ways immediately availa- 
ble and possible and practicable may increased 
efficiency be had, and without cost? 

Second—In what way or ways may it be secured 
by means p everywhere, and already 
realized to some degree in many places, but at 
some increased cost? 

HIGHER ORDER OF TEACHING. 

Speaking of that which is immediately attain- 
able, increased efficiency may be had by means of 
better teaching, class by class, pupil by pupil, day 
by day, hour by hour, for in the last analysis effi- 
ciency at its best in the kind of contact between 
teacher and pupils; in thé teaching process; in 
the effect of that process upon the lives of chil- 
dren: in the development of children; in the 
rapidity with which the teacher makes herself use- 
‘less to her pupils; in the growth of children in the 
. fundamental virtues of self-reliance, seli-dir¢ction, 
and _ self-realization, and incidentally by the 
progress children make in their studies. 

The efficiency of teachers in the teaching and 
training of pupils varies more widely than the pub- 
lic dreams. There is much teaching of a high 
order of merit, but not enough of it; there is too 
little activity of pupils, too much activity . of 
teachers; too little self-expression by pupils, too 
much self-expression by teachers; too much 
teacher, too little pupil, in too many schools. 

Much inefficiency results because too many 
teachers imperfectly realize the real purpose of 
schools, and because their own standards are low. 

Any school is better than no schaol, but no 
school is more efficient than the character of the 
teacher in charge of it. 

Teachers in service may be trained. Herein 
lies a possible fteld of increased efficiency, but a 
field sometimes unworked. Why? Because of 
the misused activity or the inactivity of some 
superintendents and some principals. Efficiency 
is not all up to superintendents and principals, 
but some of it is. 

Real vital, instructive, helpful, sympathetic 
supervision is one of the most pressing needs of 
the schools. It should be common, not rare. 
To the lack of it or the absence of it may be 
traced some of the waste and some of the mis- 
directed energies in school training. 

Beware of the man who knows where he is go- 


, +h . 
of the schools, 


ssible 


KENDALL, NEW JERSEY 


the American Institute of Instruction, North: Conway.] 


ing. Too many superintendents and_ principals, 
however, are going in the direction of administra- 
tive details, to the work of high-class clerks, to 
business activities, and to office routine. 

. Are enough superintendents and principals de- 
veloping a high order of teaching in teachers? 
There are unworked possibilities in every corps of 
teachers, I say this regardless of whether these 
teachers are trained or untrained; whether they 
are so near the edge of their scholarship that 
they are in danger of falling off, as Professor 
Palmer has put it, or whether they are college 
graduates; whether they are elementary teachers 
or high school teachers, rural teachers or city 
teachers ; and, finally, whether the course of study 
is modern or antiquated. 

Is it too much to say that a school. without 
appliances for kindergarten and industrial train- 
ing may be more useful to the child, and hence to 
the community, ifthe teaching is sound, than a 
school where these appliances exist and where the 
work of teachers is flabby and indifferent? My 
point is that.school efficiency is not always de- 
termined by the number of specialized activities 
found in the school, . Where teachers do the 
work that pupils should do and can do, where the 
teacher talks and lectures and describes too much, 
where the instruction js pitched over the heads of 
the children, where there is indefiniteness in aim, 
where indifferent attempt is made to establish 
resolute habits, where the thinking is done by 
the teacher and not by the pupils, where the play 
and dramatic instincts of children are not exer- 
cised, where the teacher fails to recognize that 
the child of ten has his own way of thinking and 
acting and teeling, where there is no sense of 
humor in the teacher, where the instruction is 
upon the plane of adult standards, where the text- 
book is magnified and the field excursion, the 
playground, the factory, the store, the bank, the 
garden as educational material are overlooked, 
there is found relative inefficiency. Enriched 
courses of study will not atone or make up for 
these deficiencies. 

To improve teachers in service is a slow proc- 
ess, and a difficult process, but it is fundamental 
in school efficiency. This does not’ mean more 
supervision, but an ideal of the main purpose of 
the work of superintendents and principals; nor 
does it mean more money, but a different concep- 
tion of the way salaries are earned, and more than 
earned. 

Constructive supervision, as anybody knows, is 
going on in many. schools, and in many school 
systems. If it is possible in some school systems, 
why not in all? 
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This has been said irrespective of courses of 
Study. 

: SHIFTING THE COURSE OF STUDY, 

Measuring the efficiency in terms of what is 
most important for the child, next after the 
quality of the teaching is the quality of the course 
of study. The shaping of courses of study is 
mainly in the hands of school people, except, of 
course, where statutory requirements, college 
entrance demands, and opposition to “fads and 
frills” in certain communities interfere. Well- 
thought-out courses of study cost nothing. 

Here are some commonplaces: New social and 
economic and industrial demands are continually 
modifying courses of study. Better understand- 
ing of children is modifying courses of study. 
Our own changing standards modify them. In 
a word, the course of study will not “stay put.” 

Question: Is it not possible to increase effi- 
ciency by modifying that which is in our control? 

Do we adequately, yes, frequently, measure 
and remeasure values in our courses of study? 
I ask that question in the light of changing con- 
ceptions in education. 

Are we too much dominated in our courses, 
first, by traditions, and, second, by the informa- 
tional ideal? 

Are we too reluctant to recognize the stand- 
ards of practical life? 

Is our “hat in the ring” to fight for mental dis- 
cipline irrespective of utilitarian values? 

The limits of this address do not permit 
answet to all these questions. Suffice it to say, 
and to say dogmatically, that if a course of study 
has remained unchanged for ten years, this is not 
a sign of efficiency or progress. 

Superintendents, principals, and teachers work- 
ing together over the course of study, or parts of 
the course of study, is a sign of progress, what- 
ever the product. 

I am of the opinion that we still have in too 
many schools too much obsolete English gram- 
mar, too many details in geography, too much 
mummified physiology, too much antiquated 
arithmetic, and too many facts everywhere. I am 
further of the opinion that there is not enough 
geography in the high schools, not enough his- 
tory in the high schools which relates to the life 
of to-day; not enough English grammar and oral 
English and spelling in the high schools; not 
enough civics that pertains to public housekeep- 
ing at home; not enough of conversational 
method in teaching French and German, and 
emphatically not enough training of pupils in the 
difficult, but important, art of doing their own 
thinking; not enough household arts; not 
enough vocational subjects. 

I say all this, while at the same time bearing 
in mind that the high schools are doing an in- 
valuable service in the training of the million or 
more bright girls and boys who are in those 
schools. 

NEW PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL. 

I sometimes think we are losing sight, in the 
higher elementary schools and high schools, of the 
fact that the printing press, the newspaper, the 
magazine, and the cheap hook are means of in- 
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telligence and information, if not of education, 
largely unknown two generations ago. There 
are, it is.said, over 10,000 periodicals published in 
this country. It is also said that upwards of 700 
of these are read yearly by each person. Think 
of what this means in increasing the intelligence 
of the masses of people who have been taught to 
read in the public schools. 

Have we school people waked yp to what this 
means? | I doubt it. 

What does it mean? It, means, as I view it, 
that the massing of information and mere knowl- 
edge and facts is becoming less and less the pur- 
pose of the school. 

Provided childrzn are taught to read well in 
the elementary schools—and tests should be 
made from time to time to determine whether 
this is true or not—and provided they are given 
interests outside their own meagre environment, 
these children will go on to acquire information 
for themselves from the abundance of material 
which every news stand and the publishers afford 
them. 

Efficiency in schools may be therefore meas- 
ured in part, not by what children merely know, 
but rather by what they can do with what they 
know, and by their ability and their taste and 
discrimination in the use of books and _ periodi- 
cals. 

In my judgment, some of the time now used in 
schools in fact—recitation—hearing and in read- 
ing Burke and Milton and Chaucer might be bet- 
ter employed in laboratory exercises, in the ex- 
amination and choice of books and magazines and 
other periodicals. 

REFORMATION OF PROMOTIONS. 

Reformation of promotions is another way of. 
increasing efficiency. An increasing number of 
teachers are fortunately recognizing this fact. It 
is a way that also costs nothing, and is at the 
command of everybody. 

There is too much machinery in some promo- 
tion plans, and the interests of individual pupils 
are sacrificed. Wherever a child is not working 
to the maximum of his normal ability, whatever 
he may or may not have done in the past, there is 
inefficiency. Standards of grading and promo- 
tion should be adjusted to the idea that at least 
ninety-five per cent. of the children should be suc- 
cessful in their work, one-quarter to one-third of 
them advancing with varying degrees of acceler- 
ated speed, with an enriched and _ intensified 
school life. 

Promotion should look backward and forward, 
ten per cent. backward, ninety per cent. forward. 
To withhold promotion because of fear of what 
the’ next teacher may say, is inefficiency. To 
have a child repeat the work of a grade because 
he has failed in geography and English, but is 
capable in reading and arithmetic is inefficiency. 
To cause him to repeat the work a third time in a 
grade is, as a rule, inefficiency. 

Last year, in Indianapolis, in twelve buildings 
in different parts of the city, all of the children, 
some 6,000 in number, were promoted as an ex- 
periment, to see what effect this would have upon 
the doubtful and inefficient pupils among the 
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number. Of course an understanding was had 
with the children thus promoted, and with their 
parents, that these were merely trial promotions. 
Some of the principals were skeptical of the plan, 
bit nevertheless co-operated heartily in it. 

The total result was that more than half the 
children who had been considered incapable of 
doing the work of the following grade by teach- 
ers and principals made good during the year 
and established themselves regularly in the ad- 
vanced grade. 

It is interesting to note that a large number 
of pupils who would otherwise have been de- 
moted are doing as good or even a higher grade 
of work than many who were promoted without 
question. In a few instances I found that chil- 
dren who would have been retarded were mak- 
ing an average of eighty in all their work, while 
others, promoted without question, were only 
making an average of sixty. 

I am not advocating that this plan of uni- 
versal promotion be made general. I am simply 
calling attention to the fact that promotion seems 
to be a problem not yet solved, dealing, as it 
does fundamentally, with intangible human 
nature. 


FIVE FURTHER SUGGESTIONS. 


Now as to the means by which increased effi- 
ciency may be had by means possible everywhere, 
but. already realized to some degree in many 
places. I have in mind here:— 

1. Industrial or vocational training, in corre- 
lation, however, with the academic work of 
the school, the one kind of work re-inforcing and 
vitalizing the other. 

2. Better school attendance, which 
may result in part from industrial training. 

3. Fewer children to the teacher, and special 
classes for children of varying degrees of ability. 

4. Vacation schools. 

5. A larger number of teachers who know 
how to teach, meaning not merely more normal 
schools, but better ones. 

To this list might be added better school build- 
ings, particularly with reference to ventilation 
and equipment, the numerous and various activi- 
ties which conserve the health of children, voca- 
tional guidance, the possibilities of moving pic- 
tures and playground activities. 

All this second part means increased expenses 
for schools. It is well to make this fact plain. 
The public should be given to understand in un- 
mistakable terms that education for efficiency is 
not a cheap affair. It cannot be done as a rule 
in this day of high prices at a per capita cost of 
$25 per pupil in our cities, nor can it be done in 
rural districts at $300 salaries for teachers. 

Additional responsibilities are continually be- 
ing put upon the schools, which indicates of 
course the splendid faith which the people of this 
country have in the schools, and rightly have. 
Let, us make it clear that the schools must have 
addition! equipment, additional ‘teachers, and 
better ones, if responsibilities are to be assumed 
and met as they should be met. Let us make it 
Clear that additional funds must come from some 
source if the work is to be done well. 


indeed 
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There can be little doubt that extension of in- 
dustrial training will point the way to increased 
attendance. In the present state of public opin- 
ion it will do more than truancy officers of the 
ordinary type or laws too laxly enforced. 

Too many children quit school, not because 
they must, but because they want to. Too 
many children see little value in a conventional 
bookish course of study, much of which is so re- 
mote from the practical concerns of life—nor 
are they bad boys or worthless girls. They can 
be saved to themselves and to society by courses 
in schools in which they see motive or use, which 
fit them t6 begin at once the work the world 
wants them to do. 

Too long have we left to some business col- 
leges, to schools for wayward children, and to 
schools for unfortunate children, to set standards 
of practical achievement in certain directions. 

If there is an educational institution in which 
the students make greater real progress than at 
Tuskegee, I do not know where it is. 

Two facts stand out clearly: First, pupils in 
our schools are a very miscellaneous class of 
children; and, second, prevailing courses of 
study fail to educate a large proportion of the 
young people after the age of twelve. 

Industrial courses will not only increase the 
number of competent hand workers, but indi- 
rectly these courses will be the means of bring- 
ing a larger number of pupils into contact with 
those intellectual and spiritual resources found 
in the academic subjects taught in connection 
with industrial subjects. 

In the one ‘system of schools I know most 
about, where in certain districts one-third of the 
time of the pupils was given over to shop work, 
to mechanical drawing, to printing, to cooking, 
to sewing, to dressmaking, to gardening, to book- 
binding, to chair-caning, all in vital relation to 
mathematics, to English and reading, the schools 
took on a new life, the children stayed in school; 
attendance, before irregular, became steady, and 
the whole intellectual life of the school, and in- 
deed of the neighborhood, quickened. —Disci- 
pline ceased to be a problem. 

Nor was this all. Thé recorded results of those 
schools showed that never before had children 
become so proficient in English, so sure in mathe- 
matics, although the time given to these sub- 
jects had been reduced twenty per cent. Here 
were half a dozen schools in which greater effi- 
ciency was secured, measuring efficiency by in- 
creased attendance, by pupils staying in school 
longer, by more pupils going to the high school, 
by better results in conventional subjects, and by 
the ability to work productively with one’s hands. 


RURAL SCHOOL SITUATION. 


Greater efficiency in schools will be had when 
we succeed in reviving interest in the rural school, 
now happily under way in so many states. That 
interest will come when we are wise enough to 
get into those schools two things :— 

First, courses which are allied to fruit grow- 
ing, to poultry raising, to gardening, to corn 
growing, to potato growing, to household eco- 
nomics. 
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Second, teachers 
work. 

This will not come.about in a day or in a year, 
but it will come, In spite of our shortcomings, 
the schools have been “going some” in the past 
ten years. In spite of the bigness of the problem, 
they will “go some” in the next ten years in the 
development of rural schools. 

The increased interest in country. life, the 
movement for good roads, cheaper automobiles, 
the parcels post, to say nothing about. the tele- 
phone and rural delivery,—all this will stimulate 
interest in the country school. We are begin- 
ning to wake up to the necessity of increased food 
products as the high cost of living presses upon 
us. It has been demonstrated in Canada what 
the schools can do to increase the acre produc- 
tion of corn. If the schools of New Jersey could 
do as much for corn production, although. it is 
not a great corn state, the wealth of the. state 
would be increased annually one-quarter of 2 
million dollars. 

When we can demonstrate in a few experi- 
mental schools what can be done, in a small way, 
it is true, to relieve the semi-scarcity of food 
products, the state will not be slow to supply the 
necessary money. Then the boys will see the 
possibilities of farm life as few of them see it 
now. Then.the high school will meet the réal 
needs of its constituency. Then the ranks of 
unproductive workers in cities will be lessened, 
and the ranks of productive workers in the coun- 
try will be increased. Then the schools will be 
more efficient, and efficient in a way that even 
a business man will recognize. 

How long will it be before schools in our 
larger eastern cities will have small farms nearby, 
upon which children will be trained in market 
gardening? Could such activities be made self- 
supporting? Who will lead such a movement? 
Who is the public-spirited man who will finance it 
at the beginning? 

When activities like these are found in the 
schools of New Jersey, for example, the State 
will have a better attendance than eighty-seven 
and one-half per cent. Some of the twelve and 
one-half per cent. absent is unavoidable, but much 
of it is unnecessary. Some of it is due to poor 
teaching, some of it to courses of study in rural 
schools adequate one-half a century ago, but in- 
adequate now. 

Conditions in New Jersey are no better or no 
worse than elsewhere. The money loss due to 
poor attendance, bearing in mind the cost of 
maintaining the schools, was more than half a 
million dollars last year. The schools are in ses- 
sion only one-sixth of the hours when the pupils 
are awake, taking the calendar year as a whole, 
or in school 900 hours a year. The children are 
at home, or on the street, 4,500 hours, not count- 
ing the hours of sleep. Many children are in 
school only three-fourths of the time, or barely 
700 hours a year. The limited time they are in 
school at the best is overlooked by critics of the 
schools, and, it is to be feared, is also forgotten 
by some lackadaisical school teachers. 

We have educational inefficiency rampant when 


who know how to do this 
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children are in school only three-fourths of the 
short school year. Some of this is due to courses 
of study. which make no appeal to. the child’s in- 
terest; some of it is due to spiritless teaching; 
some of it is due to the failure of teachers and 
parents to get together, and some of it is due, of 
course, to lax enforcement of existing laws. 

Some day there will be possibly a nearer ap- 
proach to the German school year of 250 days of 
six hours a day, and 100 per cent. attendance of 
children who are well. These conditions and the 
trained teacher spell a large part of the efficiency 
of the German higher schools. 

How long will it be before cities generally 
recognize the necessity and possibility of sum- 
mer schools, as Newark and Cleveland have al- 
ready done? Why should the tradition linger that 
children in tenement house districts should be 
turned out on the streets for two or three 
months every summer, and the school buildings 
and grounds built and bought for children 
locked up? 

Some adjustment of the teaching corps is 
necessary, but not to the extent that some think. 
Additional expense is involved, but tremendous 
educational efficiency is gained. 

It should be clear to the teacher, the principal, 
and the superintendent that efficiency should be 
defined in terms of what the school is doing for 
the individual pupil. To quote from Superin- 
tendent Spaulding of Newton, the sum of our 
failures in education is measured by the number 
of our failures with individual pupils. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Several things are involved here:— 

1. There may be diversified courses of study in 
the same system to meet the needs of different 
classes of children. In other words, courses of 
study should be less rigid and more elastic 
within the same system. Uniformity of curricula 
is one of the greatest evils in the schools. Some 
children, for example, come from districts where 
there is a large inheritance of culture in the homes. 
Others come from districts where the stand- 
ards of culture are lamentably low. The schools 
should meet each of these classes where it is; in 
English, for example. 

2. There should be special small classes for 
children deficient in mathematics, in reading; for 
over-age children, bright enough, but whose edu- 
cational opportunities have been neglected. 

3. There should be classes for children 
are deficient mentally. 

4. There should be 
children. 

I am glad to call attention to the 
New Jersey law makers in placing 
statute books this law:— 

“Each board of education in this state shall 
ascertain what children, if any, there are in the 
public schools who are three years or more be- 
low the normal. In each school district in this 
state in which there are ten or more children 
three years or more below the normal the board 
of education thereof shall establish a special class 


who 
classes for incorrigible 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS 
The State Manual Training Normal school of 
Pittsburg, Kan., is the only school of its class in 
the country, if not in the world. 


It is located in the southeastern_part—of.thes 


state, in the industrial section, and that it meets 


a definite need may be seen..fgom,the fact-that, 


there are, aside from the mOdel. seHool /oft100% 
and a summer school of 500, fully 
600 students of normal school age 
and earnestness. 

While the school will ultimately 
do much toward training rural 
school specialists for this part of 
the state and something for train- 
ing young people vocationally, its 
real mission, to which it will be 
‘loyal, as loyal as circumstances will 
permit, is its special purpose. of 
training expert teachers of all 
phases of industrial arts for young 
men and young women, 

It already rivals schools like Me- 
nomonie, Lewis Institute, and Ar- 
mour Institute, and when, a months 
hence, it gets into its new Industrial 
Arts building its equipment will be unsurpassed. 

The new Industrial Arts building will be 284 


few 


a 


feet in length, withevery known appointment for 
expert teaching and. practice in all industrial 
branches taught in any public schools. 

Dr. George E. Myers, who came here from the 


-MckKinley—Industrial Arts school of Washington, 


\agol.F rk 





DR. GEORGE E. MYERS 


D. C., has already intensified the special feature 
for which, thesschool was established eight years 


For five years it had to be con- 
tent to use the public school. build+ 
ing, in no wise adapted to this in- 
dustrial work. Three years ago 
the school moved into the present 
admirable building, which it has. al- 
ready outgrown, so that. the legis- 
lature has generously provided for 
what promises to be an ideal indus- 
trial plant. 

Dr. Huss, the first principal, sur- 
rounded himself with some brilliant 
normal. school, art, and industrial 
teachers, who remain in the corps. 

Pittsburg is one of the thrifty 
industrial cities of the state espe- 
cially fortunate in its supply of coal. Cities that 
were dependent upon natural gas have had their 
reaction, which has contributed to the advantage 
of Pittsburg. 


,* 
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THOU SHALT NOT STEAL 
HENRY SABIN 

Do not be startled, gentle reader, I am not 
going to intrude politics into the sacred columns 
of the Journal. In an appreciation of President 
George Harris, just retiring from his work at 
Amherst, the writer says of him: “If Dr. Harris 
has any sins of a public sort to answer for, he 
stands as free from the charge of defrauding his 
fellow-speakers as from the charge of boring his 
audience.” 

Defrauding! That is exactly the right word. 
The writer could not have selected a better one if 
he had searched two dictionaries and a thesaurus 
from cover to cover. 

I have in my mind a teacher of no mean ability, 
a good writer and a fair speaker, who in this re- 
spect has no compunction of conscience, not the 
least. If fifteen minutes is allotted him in which 
to read his paper he will make it thirty or more 
and leave the platform smiling. 

Of course the next man on the program must 
either cut his paper short or infringe heavily 
upon the one who follows him. The last on the 
program must speak to an audience depleted in 
numbers and anxious to get away, and before he 
is through he wishes he had not commenced. 

It was a distinguished speaker, I think Dr. E. 
EF. White, of fragrant memory, who refused under 
such circumstances to read his paper, because the 
Preceding speakers had entirely consumed the 
time which was rightfully his. “Thou shalt not 
steal” is a most righteous command, and just as 


aa 
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binding when you steal my time on the program 
as when you steal the purse out of my pocket. 

The crime—for I insist it is a crime—can be 
avoided if the presiding officer has his nerve with 
him and has the courage to use it. I think it was 
at the Buffalo meeting of the N. E. A. that I was 
one of several asked to read a paper of ten min- 
utes on “Horace Mann,” following a much longer 
one by Dr. Harris. I replied that if it meant ten 
minutes for me and twenty for the other men, just 
as each chose, I did not want to go in. The 
answer came in due time assuring me that on this 
point I need have no fear, and I at once went to 
work on the paper. 

Now if anyone thinks that it is an easy task to 
write a fairly good paper to be confined strictly to 
ten minutes in reading it, he has never made the 
attempt. It is to drop a word here; to cut out 
an entire sentence there, to reject thoughts that 
are really essential, and, then, when you are 
through, to feel entirely dissatisfied with your 
work as you go before your audience. 

However, I did the best I could, and really 
thought I had cut the paper down to eight min- 
utes. I knew the president would hold me to my 
bargain. I finished reading without interruption 
on his part. As I closed I noticed a smile on the 
faces of those on the platform. I learned after- 
wards that the president had just raised his gavel 
to stop me when I sat down. The gentleman 
who followed me was an experienced public 
speaker, who never was known to bore his audi- 
ence. He was evidently nearing the close of his 
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paper and was coming down the home stretch 
at a rapid rate, when the gavel €dl- with 
authority. It was in vain that the reader pleaded 
for one moment more. There was no delay. 
The next reader met with the same fate. I do 
not think his last sentence has been concluded yet. 
“Only a few words more,” he asked, but he had 
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had his time and reached his limit. The audience 
was! bothydmused and gratified. 

Thefe’ is” Somewhere in the Bible this text: 
“Thou shalt not go beyond and defraud thy 
neighbor.” I am,unable to turn to it, but I am 
sure it is there. I will give a bright new penny 
to anyone who will cite me to the book, chapter, 
and verse where I can find it. 





OPINIONS ON SALARIES 


Talcott Williams, Ph. D., president of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism in Columbia Univer- 
sity:— 

“In the last thirty years you will find that the 
average pay of the teacher in the United States 
has risen $38 to $43 a month. It has risem just 
a trifle less than one-seventh, or about thirteen 
per cent. Now, what has taken place im that 
thirty years in which the reward of the teacher 
has risen twelve or thirteen per cent.? The 
wealth of the country has grown two and a half 
fold, and the average distribution of wealth has 
grown one-half. The average wage has in- 
creased forty to fifty per cent. In many callings 
it has doubled, and in the average of all callings 
it has grown from one-third to two-fifths. In 
most callings it has grown one-half, and during 
that time the pay of women school teachers has 
grown about one-seventh. Now, any demand 


for an increase in the pay of the women school: 


teachers has a prima facie argument in its favor 
in the mere march of society which has allowed 
other callings to advance, when it has given this 
small return to the work which lies at the founda- 
tion of the republic, and, unless it is successful, 
is laying a foundation upon which the republic 
cannot endure,” 


William T. Harris, late United States commis- 
sioner of education, Washington, D. C.:— 
“The progress in the reinforcing of human 

thight, as it goes on from year to year, may be 

expected to increase the wealth-producing power 
of the individual. It would seem that in fifty 
years, from 1850 to 1900, the wealth-producing 
power of fabor in manufactures has more than 
doubled. All countries show increased power of 
wealth production in proportion as they adopt 
labor-saving machinery, but few to the extent of 
the United States. 

“The future of teachers’ salaries is, therefore, 

a bright and promising one, viewed in the light 

of the general industrial progress, but a far more 

hopeful one, viewed from the economic laws of 
increased values for vocations that have for their 
object protection and culture.” 


Superintendent William H. Maxwell, New York 
city :— 

“If we are to get the right kind of people to 
teach in our schools, and if those people are to 
have the necessary opportunities for culture, for 
improvement, for getting breadth of mind 
through travel or through going to the summer 


school or the university, we must pay all over the 
country proportionately high salaries. I know 
of no Higher service that the teachers and school 
officers can at present render to their profession 
than to unite in a great effort to place teachers’ 
salaries upon such a basis that they will attract 
men and women of a high order of talent to the 
schools, and will enable them, when in our 
schools, to prosecute that work of self-improve- 
ment without which no teacher can be a great 
teacher, nor even a good teacher.” 


Superintendent John W. Carr, Bayonne, N. J.:— 

“What wages shall teachers receive? That 
depends primarily on what kind of teachers is 
wanted. If we want teachers of first-class 
ability, if we want men and women of broad and 
cultured minds; if we want persons of insight, 
tact, and power, whose character stands four 
square to all the world; if we want persons who 
can instruct, guide, and inspire children; if we 
want teachers who cannot only keep order in a 
schoolroom, but who can guarantee the peace and 
prosperity of the nation; if we want teachers who 
cannot only teach children to salute the flag, but 
who can train citizens to be brave and loyal in 
war, and just and honesf and patriotic in peace, 
faithful to every civic trust and duty; if we want 
the minds of the children inoculated with the 
germs of truth and honor and virtue and rever- 
ence and love, so as to bring forth the largest 
harvest of righteousness; in a word, if we want 
the youth of the land to be taught by the noblest 
and best in the land, then the salaries of teachers 
in the future must bear some relation to the ser- 
vices rendered to the public.” 


C. Ladd Franklin, in The Critic:— 

“The thorough training, which teachers are 
now required by law to be in possession of, can 
only be obtained by those who have received 
thorough preparation in college or normal school, 
and in teachers’ training classes, and for such the 
remuneration offered is an indignity, What is to 
happen? Are the highly trained teachers to swal- 
low their pride and to accept salaries that were 
intended for the untrained, or are the salaries, 
which were pitifully meagre in any case, to be 
raised? It is upon such occasions as this that 
labor gets its innings,—that the financial level 
of a class of workers becomes (or fails to be- 
come) permanently raised. But another condi- 
tion is essential if the outcome is to be desirable, 
—it is that workers concerned should have 
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strength of mind to hold out for the higher wage 
which they have a right to demand. This fall, 
therefore, every woman who accepts a mean 
salary when her preparation fits her for receiv- 
ing a decent one, should feel that she is a traitor 
to the interests of her class.” 


Editorial in the Review of Reviews :— 

It is very desirable that the movement for bet- 
ter pay should everywhere be extended to teach- 
ers. Never have the schools of this country had 
so important a part to play in our civilization as 
at the present’ time, and nothing else is so impor- 
tant about the schools as the qualifications and 
character of the teachers. . . . The problem is a 
very serious one, and it deserves careful con- 
sideration throughout the country. If there is 
one reason stronger than another why the taxing 
power should lay a firmer hand upon the growing 
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wealth of great corporations and upon the in- 
come of vast private fortunes, it is because the 
state must adequately perform its responsible 
task of education. If there is to be compulsory 
attendance of schools, there must be schools 
worth the attending, and ample provision for all 
the children. If there is to be extension of child 
labor laws and better enforced exclusion of chil- 
dren from various gainful occupations, there must 
be developed such a system of education as to add 
immensely to the efficiency of the child, when, at 
a later age, he joins the army of bread-winners. 
Let us repeat, then, that the central fact in the 
school system is the teacher, and that we cannot 
expect to have the right sort of teachers in the 
long run, without paying them enough to justify 
them in regarding their profession as a perma- 


nent calling ‘rather than a temporary make- 
shift.” 





MISLEADING DATA OF PUPILS’ PROGRESS 


TRISTRAM WALKER 


METCALFE 


[In New York Globe.] 


No ailment of the public schools is more funda- 
mental and more persisting than the failure of 
boards of education and superintendents to try 
to find out what ails the schools. Take the ques- 
tion ef pupils left back each term—an accurate 
measure of the efficiency of the schools. The 
records of retardation in this city not only fail to 
discover, but fail to try to discover how many 
children are actually not promoted or retarded 
and need special help. 

In other cities school men are trying to locate 
children whose backwardness requires treatment, 
whether the backwardness is from slowness or 
from over-age. A good example of this effort is 
the report just issued for Little Falls, N. Y.. 
which gives progress and age figures for chil- 
dren up to February 1, 1912. 

There are only 4,000 children in the schools of 
Little Falls, and defenders of the local schools 
will declare that a big city should not be judged 
from a little city. That is no reason why a big 
city cannot learn from a little one. It is remarka- 
ble that school men in larger cities are unwilling 
or reluctant to learn from the small cities where 
so much pioneer work is done. It is obviously 
no harder to learn about 4,000 children in New 
York city than about the same number of children 
in Little Falls. If there are 200 times as many pu- 
pils in New York as in Little Falls, there are also 
200 times as many teachers and school officers, 
and they are far better paid. 

The points of superiority of the Little Falls 
tables as to over-age and retardation are many. 
The ages are taken not for June 30, but for 
February 1, which is a more representative day. 
The grades given are for the same day as for the 
ages, whereas in New York the grades reported 
ate the grades where the children will. be the 
September following the date of record, while the 
ages are for the year preceding, in many cases as 
far back as the previous September. 

Little Falls gives facts by half years, not by 


whole years, thus showing the number of children 
who have taken too long for the particular half 
grade they are in, or who are too old for that half 
grade. The New York tables put together the A 
and B halves of each grade. 

Here is something which it is possible for New 
York to learn from Little Falls now in time to ap- 
ply it in getting the facts for this school year: 
The Little Falls report shows not only how many 
children are below normal age, of normal age, and 
above normal age in tables that give the ages and 
grades for the same day, February 1, but it goes 
farther, and shows how many vears the child has 
taken to reach the grade. These facts show 
whether children are making rapid progress, nor- 
mal progress, or slow progress at school. Fin- 
nally, having got the school grouped according to 
the three age groups and according to the three 
progress groups, the report. co-ordinates these 
two sets of facts, and shows how many children 
who are above normal age are making rapid, 
normal, slow progress; similarly the children who 
are below the proper age or of normal age. The 
same kind of information is given for the chil- 
dren in the high schools. 








A graphic presentation of facts in Little 

Falls :— 
TY PICAL TABLE, FIFTH GRADE 
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Note that the vertical parallel black bars show 
the children who are of proper age for the be- 
ginning of the fifth grade, i. e., eleven years. All 
at the left have reached that grade below the 
normal, age; all at the right are presumably too 
old for their grade. _ Between the _ horizontal 
parallel bars are the numbers who have reached 
the fifth grade after the proper number of years 
in school, i, e., four and one-half years; all above 
that mark have reached it in less than the sup- 
posedly necessary time; all below have taken 
from one-half year to four and one-half years too 
long to get up to the fifth grade. 

It is difficult to discover anything about this 
table that it will not be easy for New York 
schools to keep. Can anyone doubt that it is 
worth while for New York schools to have. this 
kind. of information when it takes the records for 
this school year? No one teacher will have more 
than thirty-five to fifty or sixty children. Giving 
the information in this way will add practically 
nothing to the time fequired toffill ont the blanks 
already demanded. “~~ 

Little Falls has found that from this kind of 
analysis for all of its schools “ninety-six per cent. 
of all our children have been advanced one year 
for every year they have been in school.” No 
more important question is before the school men 
of the country, and particularly before New 
York city, than this, whether or not children are 
advancing one year for every year in school, 

1. When giving the percentage of promotion 
the report distinguishes the. percentage of all 
those examined who pass from the other and 
generally much lower percentage of children 
passing, compared with the total number = in- 
structed. The New York figures not only fail 
to include children who were in school but may 
have dropped out just before examination, but 
count the mid-term promotions of such children 
when computing the percentage who passed, so 
that the anomalous and absurd showing is pub- 
lished of 100 per cent., 104 per cent. children pro- 
moted, 

2. Comparative tables compare the average per- 
centage allowed by the state regents throughout 
the state with the percentage earned by the 
papers from Little Falls schools. While this 
comparison shows that the Little Falls average is 
above that of the state, it also gives quite frankly 
numerous illustrations where the Little Falls 
marking by different subjects is far below the 
average for the state. 
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HASTE VS. HURRY 


SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN 





Housten, Texas 


“The King’s business requireth haste.” “My 
son, a gentleman is never in a hurry.” One of 
these quotations comes from the Bible. The 


other is from. Lord Chesterfield. They sound as 
if they might present contradictory ideas. 
is correct? Both, 

You wil] observe that the words used are not 
the same. Haste does not mean hurry. Some 
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inay question the exact fitness of the words used, 
but there can be no possible question as to the 
difference in the ideas. 

Who is the man who comes dashing into the 
depot out of breath the minute before or the 
minute after the train leaves? Is he the truly 
energetic business man whose time is so valuable 
that he cannot afford to waste a moment of it? 
Perhaps. More likely, however, he is some fel- 
low who has been dawdling about until the last 
possible moment, and then has begun to hurry, 

Who is the child that dashes breathless into the 
schoolroom just before the tardy bell rings, or 
just after? Is it the conscientious child who 
earnestly strives not to be late? Perhaps, 
More often it is the child who has slept late, or 
has idled -away his time until the last possible 
moment. 

Who is the teacher who dashes frantically into 
the room just before or just after the hour for the 
institute, with a breathless explanation as to the 
way the Street car “was delayed by a jam in 
the traffic? Is it the teacher whose time is so 
valuable that she methodically saves every mo- 
ment of it? Perhaps. Oftener not. Some of 
us have a great deal worse luck with street cars 
than others have—with the very same cars. 

Who is the teacher who at the end of the term 
strains heaven and earth in an effort to finish up 
the term’s work? Is she the one who econo- 
mizes every moment of time? Perhaps. Oftener 
not. 

Recently I attended a meeting where there 
were eight speakers, each one of whom made a 
seven-minute address. Each man, just before he 
was called upon, moved close to the front so that 
he would not lose a moment’s time. All hastened. 
None hurried. Each said something worth say- 
ing, and then sat down. It is wonderful how 
much can be said in seven minutes—if a man has 
something to say. A good speaker, when he has 
something to say, says it and then sits down. He 
follows the same rule when he has nothing to say. 
Apologies, perorations, eulogies, and rhapsodies 
can be omitted. 

You have heard of the explanation made by the 
Indian who was taunted because the white man 
beat him in the foot race. He said: “Injun run 
plenty fast enough. Didn’t start soon enough.” 
This is the trouble with a great many of us—in 
the schoolroom and elsewhere. 

The pressure of affairs in modern life is such 
that anyone who would succeed must work 
rapidly. There is, however, no occasion to work 
hurriedly. A well-ordered life has time in it for 
everything that needs to be done. The right 
kind of man has time to eat, time to sleep, time 
to exercise, time to play. He has, however, not 
a moment to waste. The same is true of a well- 
ordered school day. There is time enough in it 
for everything that needs to be done—provided 
not a moment is wasted. Our school children 
should be taught this distinction. They should 
work as quickly as is consistent with doing good 
work. There is no sense in working more 
quickly, In fact, hurrying makes for poor work, 
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We can hasten, yet keep a clear head. When we 
are hurried, we are also worried and flurried. 
The hurrying traveler reaches the depot out of 
breath, just as the train is ledving. The man 
who hastens has reached there with self-com- 
posure at least five minutes sooner, has taken 
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his seat and adjusted himself and his belongings 
for the journey. 

“Unhasting and unresting!” So said Goethe 
of the stars. So may the teachers and the pupils 


of our schools be able to say of themselves and 
their work. 





SCHOLARSHIP A PART ONLY OF EDUCATION 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT L. R. ALDERMAN 
Salem, Oregon 


Assuming that a teacher ought to have in 
mind the qualities he wishes his pupils to possess, 
I have prepared the observation chart given 
below for Oregon teachers. I have done much 
sub-conscious and some conscious thinking on 
this subject, since a man a number of years ago 
asked me to watch his boy in action, and report 
what I thought we could make out of him. The 
matter was brought to my attention again last 
week, when a very prominent state official 
brought his fine appearing boy in the office and 
requested me to help them select his high school 
course. I asked that he talk the matter over with 
his eighth-grade teacher; but the eighth-grade 
teacher had only a hazy idea of the boy, and a 
search for his records only showed what he had 
done in his studies. Every parent ought to talk 
his boy or girl over with the teacher. Yet, how 
many times I have seen this attempted with poor 
results because of their different ideals, The 
parent was interested in the whole boy and ob- 
served him in action, while the teacher saw him 
only in the terms of the subjects studied. I have 
often longed for some scheme to be invented so 
that parent and teacher could co-operate more. 
I am sure the best kind of co-operation cannot 
be on studies alone. The teacher must have 
other information than just the percentage shown 
in her report book. Habit plays such a large 
part in our lives, we ought to insist that the pu- 
pil shall do to-day what we want him to do to- 
morrow. Keeping in mind only scholarship does 
not take in the whole child. 

I do not claim for the chart that it will solve all 
school problems, but I do claim that if a teacher 
has clearly in mind what he ought to expect, he 
will be more apt to secure those qualities. 
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How much a good posture, a good voice 
quality, and clear enunciation mean to anyone! 
These should be looked after, and they are by 
many teachers. Health is getting to be more 
and more a matter of concern to the teacher. 
Yet there are'in most schoolrooms pupils whose 
health could be improved by the co-operation of 
the teacher with the pupil and the parent. I have 
known many cases where good teachers have al-’ 
lowed girls to let their teeth decay, because it 
was not thought to come within the province of 
the school to advise them. Pupils have ruined 
their eyes because the teacher was looking only 
for book mastery, and not for child improve- 
ment. 4 

I am sure the reader has seen many graduates 
who had learned weil certain facts, but had not ac- 
quired any systematic habits of industry. Yet a 
habit of being industrious is much more important 
than any number of facts gained from text-books. 
The powers of children are so varied that a given 
child may get many facts without any real in- 
dustry. 

The true teacher is always looking for the bent 
of a child, but in many cases he does not do it 
systematically enough to discover it. When 
discovered, the teacher should make the pupil’s 
bent the guide in determining his outside read- 
ing. How much we miss that we do not use our 
greater knowledge of books in directing the read- 
ing of children! The bent of the child’s inter- 
ests is the golden key that will unlock the inner- 
most heart of the child to the teacher and the par- 
ent. The teacher who can find the real interest 
of the child is a great teacher. I am sure this is 
worth having constantly in mind. I knew a 
teacher who, because she had discovered the bent 

of a rather indifferent boy, was 
able to direct his reading and 
study so that when during his 
sammer vacation he took a trip 
to Alaska, he did more than a 
year’s work in arithmetic, his- 








tory, and geography by himself. 
It is thus that some teachers 
teach when school is out, and for 





all time. 





In every line of work men are 
looking for young men who 





have the elements of leadership. 
Our classroom work tends to de- 
velop good followers. Are we 
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also seeking to develop good 
leaders? But with the element 
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of leadership should be developed a willingness 
to co-operate. How many communities are 
handicapped because the good people have not 
learned to co-operate! The teacher is advised 
to read Scott’s “Social Education,” a book that 
shows how children can be encouraged both to 
lead and to co-operate. 

The power to form true judgment is, of cotfse} 


to a lar the factor that makesyome suc 

ceed mvitcll the Bae Jrivt p14) Rae 

to train this ability. Some pupils start out in life 
guessing, and continue to guess throughout life. 
I knew a man who always guessed, and always 
guessed wrong, and his associates used him as a 
criterion as to how they should guess, and by 
guessing the other way, always guessed right. I 
am sure emphasis has too often been placed on 
quick judgment, rather than on true judgment. 
What a wonderful thing it would be if we could 
all hold our judgment in abeyance until we have 
the facts at hand upon which to form true judg- 
ment! 

Of course, we want our product from school 
to be possessed of much altruism, including its 
outward expression, politeness. The kernel of 
every crime is selfishness and cruelty. I am not 
afraid of the race becoming too altruistic even if 
teachers do have this constantly in mind when 
training the next generation. 

Home industrial work and outside activities 
should, I am sure, receive attention from the 
teacher. In Oregon schools at the present time 
many teachers mark pupils on their home work as 
reported by their parents. This brings the 
school and home closer together, and dignifies 
labor as nothing else can. It makes children feel 
some of life’s responsibilities and the pleasure 
that comes with them. But what is more, it 
makes children appreciate more their parents, 
which, in my mind, is much needed. 

I would not slight scholarship in school, but 
would mark it as only one of the qualities to be 
desired. 

It is not the intention to burden Oregon 
teachers with more pefcentages, and thus make 
bookkeepers out of them. The idea is “If this 
will help you, use it; if not, don’t.” Nor is it the 
intention to compare students as a basis for mark- 
ing, but to use as your basis the progress that 
each individual student has made. It might be 
well to begin with five and go toward ten for im- 
provement. 
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IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
[Im the August Atlantic.) 


There was a time in a Cape Cod community 
when corporal punishment was inflicted on all 
residents who denied the Scriptures; and all per- 
sons who stood outside the meeting-house during 
the time of divine service were set in the stocks, 
The way of righteousness was not a straight and 
narrow path, but a macadamized thoroughfare, 
and woe to the man who ventured on a by-path! 
One is not surprised to learn that “hysteric fits” 
were very common, and that congregations were 
often thrown into the utmost confusion; for the 
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preaching was far from quieting. “Some think 
sinning ends with this life,” said a well-known 
preacher, “but it is a mistake. The creature is 
held under an everlasting law; the damned in- 
crease in sin in hell. | Possibly the mention of 
this may please thee. But, remember, there 
shall be no pleasant sins there; no eating, drink- 
ing, singing, dancing; wanton dalliance, and 


“dnking stolen j waters} duty laimined sins, bitter, 


hellish sins; sins’ éxasperatéd-by ‘torments; curs- 
ing God, spite, rage, and blasphemy. The guilt 
of all thy sins shall be laid upon thy soul, and be 
made sO many heaps of fuel....He damns 
sinners heaps upon heaps.” 


'— 





BERKELEY SCHOOL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


A school savings system used in several cities 
with marked success has been installed in the city 
of Berkeley, Calif., with some modifications. It 
is working effectively, according to Frank C. 
Mortimer, cashier of the First National Bank in 
that city, who goes on to describe the system in 
the reprint of an address delivered before the 
California Bankers’ Association at Long Beach:— 

“Following an agreement among the Berkeley 
banks one of their number was designated as the 
depository for the school savings funds, it being 
well understood that a division of these funds 
would be out of the question, since the handling 
of the scheme by any bank must be done at a loss 
when considered purely on the basis of the value 
of the deposits to the bank. 

“After the board of education authorized the 
installation of the system, the principals of the 
schools were addressed by the superintendent on 
the subject. The introduction of the school sav- 
ings plan in the various schools was not made 
mandatory, but left to the discretion of the school 
principal. All but two or three of the schools to 
date have adopted the plan under this voluntary 
system. 

“In general, we have kept before us the thought 
that, so far as possible, the children’s banking 
methods should be made to conform to ordinary 
banking principles, so that they might become 
familiar with banking customs and at the same 
time learn to save their money. 

“A circular was sent by the superintendent to 
each parent, explaining the value of the proposed 
system, and asking for the co-operation of the 
parents. 

“Children desiring to open accounts take home 
a signature card on which the consent of the par- 
ent or guardian, as well as the signature of: the 
child, teacher, and principal of the school, ‘shali 
appear, A certain day in the week is selected as 
banking day, and the children are reminded be- 
fore the appointed day arrives to bring their 
pennies, nickels, and dimes to school accom- 
panied by the signature card for the first deposit. 

“Children-old enough to do so fill out the 
regular deposit slip in duplicate, the teacher sign- 
ing and returning the duplicate to the child, so 
that the parent may be advised of the deposit. 
The teacher at the same time enters the deposit 
upon the deposit list, which is made out in dupli- 
cate by means of a carbon sheet. Subsequent 
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deposits on this sheet have the number of the ac- 
count prefixed. The teacher then turns over to 
the principal one of the copies of the deposit list 
for the day, with a corresponding amount of 
money, and the principal receipts to the teacher 
on her copy. 

“Another deposit list between the principal and 
the bank is usually kept, the principal listing the 
names of the various teachers and the totals of 
their respective deposits, as a means of record of 
his remittances to the bank. The principal then 
sends the total deposit to the bank, and the bank, 
upon receipt of the deposit list, opens the ac- 
counts for the individual depositors on loose- 
leaf sheets which are ruled exactly as the sheets 
for other savings accounts. Inexpensive pass- 
books are made out for each depositor and sent to 
the school to which they belong. 

“Subsequent deposits are entered by the 
teacher direct in the pass-book, and toward the 
close of each school term the books are delivered 
to the bank for balancing and entry of interest, 
and being returned tothe school on the last day 
of the term’ the pass-books are sent home with the 
school report card of each depositor, for the par- 
ent’s inspection. 

“Withdrawals are effected by the depositors 
securing from the teacher a check blank, which 
must contain his signature together with that of 
the parent. and the teacher or principal. These 
are presented to the bank with the pass-book for 
payment. 

“The work entailed by the plan as operated in 
Berkeley is probably greater than that called for 
by the stamp plan, On the other hand, there are 
several features which recommend it. Some of 
the teachers who have operated the system under 
both seem to prefer the Berkeley plan.” 


TO INTRODUCE THE SYSTEM 
“The initial step should be taken by the local 
school authorities, who should secure the earnest 
co-operation of the teachers, the bankers, and the 
local press at the beginning. There are seldom 
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legal obstacles, and by general consent these may 
be set aside. 

“If the system is to be introduced at all, it 
ought to enter into our schoolrooms wholly as 4n 
educational factor and not as a purely capitalistic 
idea. It must be made a part of the every-day 
work of the school, disturbing no other matetial 
element of instruction, unless it be to suppplant 
some less important subject of study. In this 
manner it will gain a Strong foothold upon its 
merits. In no other way can success attend its 
practice. Active encouragement on the part of 
the bank creates the impression that it is highly 
advantageous to them to carry on the system.” 


_— 
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DENTAL INSPECTION AND ORAL HYGIENE 

One of the city school circulars issued by the 
Bureau of Education gives an outline of the dental 
inspection work in Cleveland and in Boston. In 
Boston the following plan, largely of a preventive 
nature, is recommended :— 

1. All pupils in the day schools and their par- 
ents should be taught that dental decay is a 
preventable disease, that the method of preven- 
tion is the use of the toothbrush after meals: that 
such preventive treatment should begin with tie 
first tooth, that the crucial time is before and dur- 
ing the coming of the second teeth, that all chil- 
dren should be examined by a dentist twice each 
year and existing disease fully attended to, and 
that partial treatment is like partly putting out a 
fire—for preventive purposes it is little better 
than none, 

2. The methods of bringing these principles 
home to parents and pupils should include :-— 

(a) Illustrated lectures by competent experts 
to parents, teachers, and children. 

(b) Teaching and reiteration of these princi- 
ples by teachers to the children and their ex- 
planation by nurses to the parents. 

(c) The distribution, chiefly at the close of 
lectures and demonstrations, of printed slips stat- 


(Continued on page 244.) 





The Old Home 


BY MADISON CAWREIN 


An old lane, an old gate, an old house by a tree, 
A wild weed, a wild breok — they will net ict me be; 
In boyhood I knew them and still they call to me. 


Dowa decp in my heart’s core I hear them, and my eyes 
Through tear-mists behold them bencath the old-time skies, 
"Mid bee-bioom and rose-bleom and erchard lands arise. 


I hear them ; and heartsick with lenging in my soul, 
Te walk there, te dream there, beneath the sky’s bine bowl; 
Around me, within me, the weary world made whok. 


Te talk with the wild brook ef al) the long ago; 





To whisper the woed-wind of things we used to know 
When we were eld companions, before my heart knew woe. 


To talk with the morning, and watch its rose unfold ; 
To drowse with the noontide, lulled on iis heart of gold; 
To lie with the nighttime, and dream the dreams of old. 


To tell to the old trees, and to cach listening leaf, 
The longing, the yearning, as in my boyhood brief, 
The old hope, the old love, would case my heart of grief. 


The old lance, the old gate, the old house by the tree, 

The wild wood, the wild brook — they will not let me be; 
In boyhood § knew them, and still they call to me. 
Criterion. 
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PROFIT, FAME, OR SAFETY 
The three aims in life which affect most per- 
sons are profit, fame, and safety,—ambition to 
have money to spend or to save, honor to enjoy, 
safe income and comfort for life. The 
elect the last. Is it 


ora 
teacher, as a 
worth while to settle 
comfort? 

There is nothing safe or sure in seeking wealth 
It is all right 


sure, 
rule, must 


down content with sure 


or fame, but quite the contrary. 
if one inherits wealth and is content to live on a 
moderate return of three per cent., or if he 
acquires wealth by denying himself all luxuries 
and comforts, finding satisfaction in getting to- 
gether mortgages or bonds by spending 
money on himself, his family, and charity. Then 
But the world despises him. He is 
as nearly friendless as an honorable man can be. 

Otherwise, if he lives On a 


not 
he is safe. 
if he makes money, 


his income, 
facturing, commerce, banking, speculation, there 


good share of if he loves manu- 


is nothing safe nor sure. Most such men live an 
earthquake threatened life. Comparatively few 
men of fabulous wealth are secure even against 
One must enjoy the game and 


There is no sure thing in 


prison bars. 
play it as a gambler. 
the game for wealth. 

It is equally true in the game for fame. There 
is no sure thing in the race for honor anywhere. 
If one enjoys the game and gets his reward in 
fishing for it whether he has anything left of it, 
well and good, otherwise it is perdition for well 
nigh all of them. 


But there is a safe and sure life. The fewest 
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suicides and cases of insanity and nervous pros- 
tration come to laboring men, whose employ- 
ment is reasonably certain and whose pay is sure, 
They gamble on neither wealth nor fame, and 
are the most moral class in the community, 
Next to them come clergymen, except those who 
seek wealth and fame in large city parishes, 
Whoever is content with the safe and sure is usu- 
ally comfortable in life, and has no occasion or 
desire to shuffle off this mortal coil unduly early. 
If teachers can have tenure and pension they 
will be delightfully placed in the safe and sure 
class, but without these they are both unsafe and 
insecure. Their salaries will never be large, but 
they can. be assured comfort through life through 
a pension. They never be secure in posi- 
tion, however efficient or faithful, without tenure, 
but with it they work care free till the time of re- 
tirement comes. 
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THE WILL AND HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY* 

This work treats of a question on which 
thinkers of all ages have divided—freedom. 
Professor Horne first narrates the history of the 
issue between determinism and freedom from 
ancient Greek and Hebrew times down to the 
present day. His argumentative conclusion 
from this brief survey is that determinism is the 
waning orthodoxy and that freedom is the 
waxing heresy. After presenting his definition 
of freedom—to act in either of two or more ways 
contemplated—and stating the issue in the form 
of a question, “Is the will determined?” Profes- 
sor Horne rehearses various arguments for de- 
terminism. These arguments, which are partly 
refuted in the mext chapter, are those from 
physics, biology, physiology, causation, science’s 
philosophy of nature, psychology, sociology, 
ethics, and theology. Then follows reasoning in 
support of the libertarian position. In dis- 
cussing pragmatism and freedom, he criticises 
the views of freedom vw pom by the prag- 
matic philosophers, James, F. C. S. Schiller, and 
Bergson. In Dr. Horne’s opinion, when 
pragmatism defends either freedom or de- 
terminism, it provides poor arguments for good 
doctrines. But he points out that, while pragma- 
tism is useless in finding and defining truth, it 
is priceless in demanding the application of truth 
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to life. It is practical, therefore, to spend, time 
discussing an abstruse, scientific, and , meta- 
physical question like determinism, because, of 


the difference it makes in our practical attitude 
towards ourselves, our fellows, and our world. 
The practical influence of determinism is_ felt in 
education, where environment is emphasized ; 
in punishment, where the aim is preventive; in 
the emotions, where pity exists rather than cen- 
sure and congratulation rather than praise) and 
in government, which is of laws and not of»men. 





“The Will and Human Responsibility.” By Herman Harrell Herne, 
Ph. D., Professor of the Tristory of Education and y. - 
New York University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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On the other hand, the practical influence of 
libertarianism is exhibited in various ways. For 
example, the will is emphasized in the young 
period of habit formation. Education is a 
process of developing. self-control, of learning 
to determine one’s self in accord with truth and 
right whose means may be deterministic, but 
whose end is freedom. Praise and blame are 
indicative of freedom. Punishment is retributive 
as well as preventive,” and: love prevails as well 
as law. Freedom; however, implies effort. The 
practical result is that belief in a man’s freedom 
has inspired effort in the West, in contrast with 
the paralysis of activity in the East caused by 
belief in determinism. With this in mind, Dr. 
Horne can’t agree with Schiller’s denial of a 
practical difference between determinism and 
libertarianism. Professor Horne concludes. that 
man is mostly determined, but partly free, with 
the common sense of. responsibility looking in 
the direction of freedom rather than that of de- 
terminism. With Huxley’s statement, “Our 
volition counts for something as a condition in 
the course of events,” Professor Horne closes an 
interesting argument. 

At the end Professor Horne has placed a 
bibliography containing eighty titles, which 
should prove of great’service to those wishing to 
read further on the problem of freedom. 

ATTENDANCE AT CHICAGO 

The total attendance at Chicago was 11,286. 
Of these 6,599 were Chicago people, memberships 
secured in advance, leaving 4,687 from outside 
the city. Of these, 1,041 were from Illinois, leav- 
ing 5,646 from outside of Illinois, which is more 
than was anticipated. But of the entire 11,286, 
only 861 came from outside the North Central 
division: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. Small as 
861 looks as the number from outside, it must be 
remembered that the North Central states cover a 
very large area. 

New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania had 
237 of the 861, or about one-fourth. The South 
Central states had 230, or another fourth. The 
Western states 236. 

It is interesting to note how even is the atten- 
dance from those three sections. New England 
had seventy, which was relatively a good showing. 
The nine South Atlantic states had eighty. 
Canada had only ten, which was the only surprise. 
The nine North Atlantic states had 307, which was 
a larger average than any section other than the 
North Central states. 

It must be remembered that when the “atten- 
dance” is reported in the “Volume of Proceed- 
ings” it will be about 18,000, as the active mem- 
bers not in attendance will be included, which 
Should be 6,000, and also 621 new members en- 
iolled at the Department of Superintendence at 
St. Louis in March. 

The actual attendance at Chicago was 11,286; 
at San Francisco in 1911 it was 11,480; at Bos- 
ton in 1910 it was 12,385, These are three fat 
years, 
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The enrollment by the “Volume of Proceed- 
ings,” however, will put Chicago first, San 
Francisco second, and Boston third because the 
number of active members is steadily increasing. 
As a matter of fact, taking the three meetings, all 
in all, they are virtually equal. 

How near can we come to this in Salt Lake City 
in 1913? 

A NOTABLE EXAMPLE 

At Cokato, in Minnesota, sixty miles west of 
Minneapolis, a village of 800, Superintendent 
Jahn Monroe has set the educational world a 
noble example. 

This village of 800 people has _ thirteen out- 
lying affiliated rural districts, and Mr. Monroe 
has vitalized all thé work in the thirteen schools 
from his central school with a modern building 
of twelve rooms. 

In a good sense, Monroe is getting all that is 
coming to him. He is taking advantage of every 
phase of state aid. He has made his central 
school a high school to which he draws from 
every one of the thirteen outlying schools in his 
official district. There are sixty students in the 
high school, for whom he draws $1,400 from the 
state school fund. He gets $1,750 for 
having a “first-class’’ high school. He gets 
$750 because he has teacher training course for 
rural teaching. He employs a trained agricul- 
turalist, and has an expert agricultural attach- 
ment to his high school, on which he draws 
$2,500. All this is from the state. He also gets 
$1,650 from the thirteen affiliated districts that 
use the high school. He also gets $250 from 
the State Agricultural College for something, 
but I have forgotten what. 

Here is a man in a village of less than 1,000 
population, drawing into accord with them 
thirteen rural districts, making a high school with 
sixty students, doing everything conceivable by 
way of high scholarly standards, agriculture, 
manual training, and domestic science, and mak- 
ing his school entitled to $8,300 from outside 
sources, so that he has six expert teachers in his 
high school. 

Where there is a will there is a way—certainly 





- in Minnesota for a man like John Monroe. 
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BIG EIGHT 


The eight most heavily endowed universities 
in the United States are as follows :— 


Columbia University ..:. .sc..ee sees ceweee $38,192,000 
Leleme Seemioes 20h. cc otc ssse «sats -opeees? 30,000,000 
Usivetsity Of CRICAMO. 22 o 25 ces woes cee ck ee 26,390,824 
Harvard University ...............00.0005. 22,000,000 
ee. eer errr 15,411,000 
Yale  Ueareemitg sos cule sweds tes es isd inet 13,839,000 
Rice -EusttGll (ica -, nce hoe a he we ea vasieee 10,000,000 
Northwestern , University, ..,...-.- «0+ «sens 9.000.000 
This is an interesting study in academic finance. 
— —-____ —___ -#- ©-#-@-e- @-e- 





NOT A. PEACEFUL ERA 
It would be comic if it were not tragic to see 
how easy it is to have a reign of terror in any 
local educational world, Here is a sample:— 
No. 1: A child, who is no angel, has trouble 
with his teacher, who stands on her dignity with 
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adequate discipline. She triumphs and is happy. 

No. 2: The parents make a generous row, and 
the principal finds it for his peace of mind to 
have the teacher dismissed. He triumphs. 

No. 3: The teacher has hosts of friends, and 
the associate teachers espouse her cause, and in 
due course of time the superintendent thinks it 
wise to let out a man who cannot keep peace in 
the family. He triumphs. . 

No. 4: The principal has a political pull and a 
chum on one of the daily papers, and is a promi- 
nent member of the leading church, and the at- 
tack on the superintendent is so virulent that the 
board of education thinks it wise to retire him. 
They, triumph. 

No. 5: By this time the public excitement has 
increased to revolutionary fever heat, and the 
board of education is defeated. The public tri- 
umphs. 

Everybody triumphs over his _ subordinates, 
and everybody but the public is defeated by his 
superiors. 

To a greater or less extent this record is be- 
ing made all along the line. No man or woman 
has-any idea where the end will be when he starts 
the slightest trouble. Good sense would dictate 
that everybody should keep the peace who can. 
Above all, let no one “triumph” over a subordi- 
nate. Whether you deal with a child, a teacher, 
a principal, or a superintendent bear in mind 
that you may be opening flood gates above. 
Stop. Think several times as to the possible 
consequences before you indulge in any triumph. 
The cases are not few in which the discipline of a 
child has led to the overturn of the board of 
education ahd several parties between. 
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_“D” WINS FIRST PRIZE 
She is a high school girl. She takes English 





under an_ exceptionally good conventional 
teacher of conventional English. Little Miss 
S—— wrote her English lesson as the culmina- 


tion of the term’s work, and it was so uncon- 
ventional that she was given “D,” and this would 
prevent her promotion if she fell to a “D” in any 
other branch. It broke her heart, and disgusted 
both her father and mother, who are literary 
people. 

But she saw the notice of a prize competition 
in some magazine, sent the essay just as it was, 
and took first prize and good money. Her heart 
is not broken so much as it was, and the father 
and mother are not at all disgusted. We have 
not heard what the teacher thinks, but there 
were many copies of that magazine bought by 
her classmates. 





INSTITUTE READING CONTEST 

Pupil contests are now almost universal, but 
contests between teachers are rare. Nebraska is 
making a fine start in this departure, having 
reading contests among teachers at the annual 
county institute. The entire institute is divided 
into groups of about ten each. 

The teachers are always numbered for con- 
venience in keeping record of atteridance, and 
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these groups are taken from these numbers re- 
gardless of experience, grade, or residence. 

These groups compete to find the best to enter 
the institute contest. 

Then an hour is set apart to try out these 
favored ones. 

We saw such a contest at Cass county, Miss 
Mary E. Foster, county superintendent, and it 
was a success, every way a success. 

ANTI-ALCOHOL DAY 

The minister of public instruction of Hun- 
gary has issued an Official, proclamation, to the 
effect that each year hereafter one day will be 
set aside in all the public schools, when teachers 
shall devote special attention to the scientific 
facts regarding alcohol. The day will be known 
as “Anti-Alcohol Day.” 

QUIT WIGGLING 


Bishop Quayle of the Methodist Episcopal 
church has a clever lecture in which he teaches 
teachers a good lesson. He centres it about the 
teacher who shouted to little Willie: “Set over, 
set still, quit wiggling.” The text is an all-suff- 
cient lecture in itself. 
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Initiative has a new impulse in school through 
the present practice of having each pupil select 
the picture about which he would like to write. 
No picture is assigned any more. From many 
the pupil makes his selection. 


The teacher should, so far as possible, throw 
himself, heart and soul, into the social life of the 
community for his own good and the com- 
munity’s. 


In 161 cities citizens, individually or in groups, 
have provided statuary or pictures for art decora- 
tions of public school buildings. 


Waste no thought on him who envies you and 
would annoy; be thankful, rather, that he thinks 
there is cause for envy. 


It is estimated that the high school graduates 
are forty per cent. more in 1912 than in 1902. 


In at least twenty-six cities women’s clubs 


have promoted vacation schools. 


In at least sixteen cities open-air school work 
is promoted by women’s clubs. 


Money is a good thing for a man to use, but 
a poor thing to use a man. ; 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel 


phia, February 25-28. 


Sarcasm never comes from the heart—it 1s 
heartless. 

Knowledge undigested may mean dyspepsia 
or worse. 


There may be much learning and little educa 
tion. ‘ 
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EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 232.) 





or classes for their instruction; no class, however, 
to contain more than fifteen children. 

“(b) The sum of five hundred dollars for each 
teacher employed in a special class for the in- 
struction of blind or deaf children or children who 
are three years or more below the — norma!’ 
(shall be appropriated by the state). 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
withdrawal. of sub-normal and retarded children 
from regular classes relieves the teacher of such 
classes of a large burden. Therefore, by means 
of special classes and special treatment, both the 
normal children who make up the great ma- 
jority of the pupils and the sub-normal children, 
because of the individual and special instruction 
afforded the latter, are enabled to make greater 
progress in their school work. ' 

Nor should the needs of particularly able chil- 
dren be overlooked. | Classes for such children 
are a Sign of efficiency, if the needs of the chil- 
dren afé paramount, if the children are of primary 
im mee and the system of secondary im- 
portance. 

On@ thing more in this connection. There 
must not be too many children in regular classes. 
To build unduly -expensive~-and-~-ornate’~high 
schools, and then to give primary teachers fifty 
children to teach, is not to promote efficiency, 
but inefficiency. This is “taking it out” of the 
children. The relation of school efficiency to the 
number of children to the teacher, it is to be 
feared, has not yet sunk into the consciousness 
of all school officials and the public. 

If the teacher is the course of study, and if the 
school is no better than the teacher in charge of 
it, then a discussion of school efficiency would be 
incomplete without reference to the training of 
teachers. 

We have yet failed to grasp the import of the 
enormous increase in the number of teachers in 
the schools as bearing upon school efficiency. 
In my own state, for example, one person out of 
210 is a teacher. Twenty years ago the propor- 
tion was one out of 323. Necessarily many 
teachers in this large number must be persons of 
moderate skill in teaching. 

No single organized factor so determines 
school efficiency as the school for the training of 
teachers. The training school is the institution 
to which we must look for the creation of high 
Standards in teaching. Liberal appropriations 
for the development of existing training schools, 
and for additional schools where necessary, will 
yield large dividends in efficiency. High stand- 
ards of admission to normal schools, a high de- 
gree of scholarship while in the normal schools, a 
well-balanced study of education, and sufficient 
and prolonged practice teaching under highly 
skilful critic teachers—these are the conditions 
which make for effective training and for subse- 
quent educational efficiency. 

I believe that we might well take the public 
into our confidence, and say that the schools are 
Suffering in many ways because of the slender 
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scholarship and the ignorance of teaching of 
many young girls. found in the schools, and upon 
whom we are absolutely dependent for school 
efficiency. 

With the great demand for teachers on the one 
hand, and the increasing avenues of employment 
now open to women in this country on the other 
hand, the problem: 6f the supply of competent 
teachers is a serious one. 

Iam of the opinion that the schools of the 
country were never so efficient as now. The 
reverence for childhood which characterizes this 
century is reflected in the schools, and in courses 
of study which support the theory that we must 
have the spirit of the child, as well as his body, in 
school. 

The increasing mumber of high minded men 
and women who are thinking and attacking suc- 
cessfully the many umsettled questions in educa- 
tion, the erection of better ventilated and better 
appointed schoolhouses all over the country, the 
recognition in so many ways of the importance of 
conserving the health of children, and, finally, 
the fact that constructive critics of school work 
are found among so many teachers and superin- 
tendents,—all of these are forces which slowly, 
but steadily, are increasing educational efficiency 
everywhere. 
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WOMAN THE IMPERSONAL 
HARRIET ANDERSON 
{Im the August Atlantic] 

Woman is not a personality. She is a symbol. 
This is by no means assigning to her an inferior 
place. Far from it. To regard woman as an in- 
ferior man is foolish, and as long as the 
woman movement, working on that basis, tries to 
prove that she is an equal or superior man, it 
must break down. As long as scientists and 
scholars insist in treating the points where woman 
differs from man as inferiorities, so long will their 
work remain useless. Equally foolish is the dis- 
cussion of which is the more highly-organized. 
Both are superior; both complete. They are 
merely different. 

Woman has a different nature, a different pur- 
pose; and the self-centred feeling of personality 
is impossible to her. She is god-centred, a sym- 
bol of divine nature, a power working through 
man to accomplish what she will. She is to men 
the vision of creativeness, and this vision it is 
their part to make reality. One has only to look 
at the curious results of woman’s interpretation of 
the word personality, and her application of it to 
herself as a “right,” to see how ill this man-quality 
fits her. When woman starts out with a baleful 
determination to “live her own life,” it makes one 
weep or laugh, according to. one’s temperament. 
Woman’s strength and power lie not in a pseudo- 
personality, but in her nearness to divine nature. 


_—- a 
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A. P. S., California: There are several.school 
magazines which we put on. our reading table, 
but I must have your Journal of Education for 
my own, as I have done for some years. Its 
scope is so broad and it always keeps right up 
with the best and newest things going. 
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AGRICULTURAL SUGGESTIONS 

Where the population is densest there you will 
find, as a rule, the greatest yield per acre of the 
grains which form the chief part of the food of the 
people. For instance, in the United Kingdom 
the average yield of wheat per acre for the ten 
years including 1899-1908 was 32.6 bushels. The 
average yield in the United States for the same 
period was 13.7 bushels per acre. 

In Great 
sritain there 
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are 121,391 
square miles, 
and the popu- 
lation is 43,659,- 
121. The area 
of the United 
States is 3,567,- 
387 Square 
miles, and the 
population ji s 
Over ninety-one 
million. From ’ 


these figures it will be seen that the United States 
is nearly thitty times larger than Great Britain, 
but the population is slightly more than twice as 
large. The United. States. has an average’ of 
about twenty people to; every square mile, and 
Great Britain has about 360. When a country 
becomes so densely populated, it must depend 
upon other countries for the greater part of its 
food supply. Statistics show that Great Britain 
imports nine-tenths of her food stuffs, as well as 
the bulk of her raw materials for her factories, 
and that she leads all other countries in the ex- 
tent and variety of her manufactures and com- 
merce. 

A country ‘that depends so much upon what 
other countries produce must, of necessity, derive 
its revenue from some other source than customs. 
Thus we find that ninety-one per cent. of the im- 
ports of Great Britain are free from all duty. 

The total yield of wheat in the United States 
has been increased hitherto by bringing under 
cultivation new lands, but now as the virgin area 
suitable for growing wheat has become. very much 
reduced, efforts are being made to breed varieties 
of wheat, oats, and other plants which will grow 
in the semi-arid regions. 

In the Great Plains area, the stock raiser 
formerly depended upon the natural prairie grass 
for food for his cattle, but as this section has be- 
come more thickly settled, a demand has arisen 
for hay and other cattle feeds to supplement the 
natural grass. As the population increases in 
any country so the demand upon the soil in- 
creases. Greater yields per-acre must be ob- 
tained, and when the maximum yield is reached, 
and the population continues to increase, and 
consequently the demand for food and clothing, 
then the duties on such products should be re- 
moved, so that other countries that produce a 
surplus may send their products in free of charge 
in order that the people may obtain them at the 
lowest cost—The Nature Guard, Kingston, R. I. 
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DENTAL INSPECTION AND ORAL HYGIENE 


(Continued from page 239.) 


ing these principles. One of these might well 


be pasted by each child inside the cover of 
one of his books. 
(d) Frequent tests by the teachers to see 


whether the children understand the principles. 

(e) Frequent physical examinations of the 
children’s teeth by nurses and see 
whether they are clean. 

(f) Exciting the children’s ambition to have 
a perfect record in this respect, both individually 
and for_each room. 

The above educational 
adopted, especially and most strenuously from 
the kindergarten to the sixth grade, inclusive. 
Kindergartners might well impress upon parents 
that their children’s teeth should be clean if they 
are to come to school, and that this applies to 
those who are to be sent in future years. 

(g) The most important educational method 
of all is the practical demonstration to the chil- 
dren, at least in the kindergarten and the first 
three grades, of how to use a toothbrush. Ow- 
ing to the great difficulty of making sure that 
one child shall never use another’s brush and the 
consequent danger of serious infection, keeping 
toothbrushes in the school is not recommended, 
except in the kindergarten and first grade, in 
rooms where the methods of keeping the brushes 
separate shall have been approved by the di- 
rector of school hygiene. 

In every case where such instruction is neces- 
sary, the use of the toothbrush should be taught 
in the home by the nurse or kindergartner, sO 


teachers to 


methods should be 
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far as the ground can be covered by the present 
force. 

The importance of keeping individual tooth- 
brushes separate should be at all times insisted 
upon. 

The plan proposed for Cleveland suggests (1) 
an inspection by dental experts twice a year, con- 
ducted in a way to interfere least. with the time 
and work of the schools. .. Figuring on 60,000 
pupils in the grammar grades, it would require 
eight inspectors to work mornings (three hours) 
each school day for thirty weeks. Each in- 
spector to have a woman assistant to take care 
of the sterilization of mouth mirrors, etc., and 
marshal the children. These assistants are also 
to prepare the charts from school records, using 
the afternoon preceding . inspection so as to 
facilitate the examination. by the dental expert, 
and thus relieve the teachers of much routine 
work. In this way less than two minutes, on the 
average, would be taken for each child. 

2. We advise the instruction of the children in 
mouth hygiene by a competent dental nurse, who 
will prepare talks of about fifteen minutes’ dura- 
tion, to be given to three or four rooms at one 
time and soon after inspection, so as to fix it 
in the minds of the children. 

3. That a sufficient number of free clinics be 
established to take care of the emergency needs 
of the indigent, such as come under the free- 
book list. 

4. That evening lectures be provided for par- 
ents and children, at least one to each building 
during the vear. 

The Cleveland Dental Society stands ready to 
furnish lectures from its membership gratis, pro- 
vided the board of education furnish auditoriums 
and lantern with operator. 

5. That a dentist be appointed to act as super- 
visor of the entire work. 

As the budget of expense for such a plan we 
suggest inspectors to receive pay at the rate of 
$3 per morning of three hours, as we believe bet- 
ter men can be procured for such half-day ser- 
vice than for full time at a proportionate rate. 

Women assistants to receive pay at the rate 
of $1 per day. 

The dental 
week. 

The clinicians and assistants to receive like pay 
as inspectors and their assistants. 


nurse to receive $15 to $20 per 





In the administration of a school system it may 
be possible to follow a policy so conservative that 
Stagnation results. To reject everything new. for 
the sole reason that it is new is to make a serious 
mistake. There is progress in education just 
aS surely as in we fail to utilize 
the results of the experience of other schools we 
are sure to be hopelessly out-classed. The fact 
that we are self-satisfied does not make our loss 
any the less real, and in the end our mistake 
will be brought home to us by the failure of those 
who must pay the penalty—Superintendent D. 
€. Bliss, Montclair, N. J. 


business. If 
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BOOK TABLE 
FOUNDERS OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. By 
G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2.50, net. 

President Hall has no American rival in leadership in 
modern psychology, whether it be considered from the 
standpoint of years of devotion thereto, of the assem- 
bling of.a body of ardent disciples, of familiarity with 
all the writings of modern psychologists, or Of per- 
sonal acquaintance with-these experts. 

Dr. Hall spent six years in Germany, between 1870 
and 1882, in the study Of philosophy and psychology. 
During these years it was his good fortune to come 
into closer touch with the men who are regarded as the 
founders of modern psychology than did perhaps any 
other American student. In this volume he discusses 
in turn: Edward D. Zeller, the historian of ancient phil- 
osophy; Edward von Hartmann, the philosopher of 
temperament; Herman Lotze, the harmonizer; Theo- 
dore Fechner, the animist; Herman von Helmholtz, the 
ideal man of science; and Wilhelm Wundt, a scientific 
philosapher. The personality, ¢areer, characteristics, 
and writings of each man are shOWn, and a skilful esti- 
mate of his achievements given: Nowhere else can 
there be found available for English and American 
readers so valuable an account of these men and their 
writings. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
READING. By Joseph S. Taylor, Ph. D., District 
Superintendent, New York. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 238 pp. Price, 90 cents, 
net. 

This is an exceedingly valuable book for teachers 
and more especially for superintendents and supervis- 
ors, since it is both an extensive and intensive study of 
the child in his relation to language, of what he needs 
to know, of what he can be best taught through school 
reading, of what has ordinarily been read in school and 
of what can be reasonably read in the school years. 
The book has value as educational history, as a sec- 
tion of psychology, as a bit of treatise on pedagogy, as 
a definite guide for school work. 
PAGEANTS AND PAGEANTRY. 


lard Bates. 


By Esther Wil- 
With an introduction by William Orr, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 294 pp. 

Price, $1.25. 

Pageants, festivals, and dramatization of many sorts 
are surely coming imto their own as a means of vocal in- 
struction, of teaching children to handle themselves 
gracefully, of directing the play instinct, and, as Miss 
Bates says, as a means of inculcating literary apprecia- 
tion and of producing the historic sense. Miss Bates 
has followed the development of pageantry in America 
very closely and she is thoroughly acquainted with ail 
sides of stich undertakings. In “Pageants and Page- 
antry” she tells in a chapter of thirty-eight pages how 
one should go to work in making a pageant... In the 
other five chapters she gives the setting and dialogue of 
five complete pageants, any one of which may be given 
as a whole or by single episodes, elaborately or as 
Simple as an Elizabethan play. They are a Roman 
pageant, a Mediaeval pageant, a Colonial pageant, The 
Heart of the World, and a Pageant of Letters. The 
appendix gives specimen tables of expense and a com- 
plete bibliography of pageantry. The -introduction by 
Deputy Commissioner Orr defines pageantry, gives an 
historical sketch of its development, and touches upon 


the selection of a theme and the organization of a 

pageant. 

DANN’S MUSICAL DICTATION. Book One. By 
Hollis Dann, Mus. D., Head of Department of 
Music, Cornell University. Cloth, square I2mo. 


145 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
MUSIC WRITING BOOK. 


(To accompany above.) 


9% x 8% inches. 32 pages, paper covers. Price, 
10 cents. oe a 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 


Company. 

These books afford a thorough course in the study of 
tone and rhythm for the fitst three years of school. 
They are available for use with any system of teaching 
music. The Musical Dictation is to be used by teachers 


as the basis of instruction im the first and second years 
in dictation and music writing. The work is prescribed 
in detail, month by month, and may be taught to the 
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pupils either orally or on the blackboard. The third 

ear’s work is to be written by the pupil in the Music 

riting Book, the lessons being assigned by the teacher 
from the Musical Dictation. The work of these lessons 
is fully outlined for the pupil on alternate pages of the 

Writing Book, the other pages being ruled for practice 

writing. This is the only course of its kind in exis- 

tence and cannot fail to be helpful to all teachers of 
music, 

THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Bertrand 
Russell. Home University Library, No. . New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 250 pp. Index and bibli- 
ography. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The chief value of philosophy lies in its broadening 
influence, its teaching of the desirability of many points 
of view. After years of study the philosopher may 
be no nearer a conviction of ultimate truth than when 
he entered upon his studies, but he has acquired an at- 
titude of mind which will be of value when applied in 
any field of human endeavor. Bertrand Russell in his 
“Problems of Philosophy” points out how faulty is our 
knowledge from an adherence to a narrow-minded point 
of view. The first chapter, which treats~of ‘“Appear- 
ance and Reality,” points out in a lucidly practical man- 
ner to what an extent we have come to regard the two 
as synonymous. The appearance to us of an object we 
unhesitatingly accept as denoting the real object itself, 
quite forgetting that to others the object may present 
an entirely different appearance, and indeed may pre- 
sent an entirely different appearance to us if we see It 
from another point of view. This little volume treats 
so clearly of the principal problems of philosophy that 
it encourages the reader to go further and at the same 
time makes him acquainted with the general character 
of philosophy. The bibliography might well have been 
more extended. 


A FIRST YEAR LATIN BOOK. By John Thomp- 
son, head master of the Dublin (Ire.) High school. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 227 
pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

A very valuable work for the beginner in Latin, and 
‘prepared by a competent hand. In the acquisition of 
any foreign language, either ancient or modern, very 
much depends on the initial instruction. If it be made 
too difficult it may discourage the pupil at the outset. 
If it be made too simple it may lead to a loose and 
careless habit, which may not be counteracted by any 
after thoroughness. The author of this work seems to 
have hit the golden mean in this respect and it would 
seem that a year’s acquaintance with it on the pupil’s 
part would Jeave with him a fair mastery of introduc- 
tory Latin. The work contains 104 sections dealing 
with the parts of speech and followed by short sayings, 
proverbs and mottoes, passages for practice in reading, 
a summary of paradigms, and closes with a full vo- 
cabulary of the words in use in the text. It is all ex- 
cellently arranged. 


GRAMMAR ESSENTIALS FOR THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Jonathan Rigdon, President Winona 
College. New York: Hinds, Noble and Eldredge. 
Cloth. 202 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

All the books in Rigdon’s Grammar and Language 


Series have met with favor, but this last edition,—Gram- _ 


mar Essentials for the High School,—seems to lead 
them all. It sets forth only the essentials and it sets 
them forth in clear, brief, and definite style, which is 
what is needed to serve the purposes of high school 
instruction in English grammar. As President Rigdon 
says, the high school student must be able to point to 
principles, he must have a mastery of the structure of 
the English sentence, he must know the terminology of 
the subject and the subject should be so presented that 
the student may achieve that mental discipline which the 
proper study of grammar soy admirably imparts. 
It would seem that this book of President Rigdon’s 
would accomplish these ends. After each division of 
grammar has been carefully set forth and defined there 
is a long list of questions for written review. The sug- 
gestions for diagrammed analysis are especially help- 
ful. Such work for high school students as this book 
affords, supplemented by work in oral composition, 
should turn out boys and girls with the none too com- 
mon ability to use correct language. 


LE MORTE ARTHUR. A Middle English Metrical 


Romance. Edited by Dr. Samuel B. Hemingway, In- 
structor in English in Yale College. The River- 
side Literature Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company. Cloth. 166 pp. 
In editing “Le Morte Arthur’ Dr. Hemingway has 
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followed the text of the edition recently done so well 
by Professor J. Douglass Bruce. He also records the 
results of Professor Bruce’s investigations and gives 
references for such details as are not included in this 
edition for the Riverside Literature Series. The notes 
and glossary are well adapted for the beginner. 


—_— 


BOOKKEEPING. The Complete Course. Sets I~ 
VIIE. ~Exercises and appendixes. By George W. 
Miner, Westfield, Mass. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.40 
The Moore and Miner Bookkeeping Series—Introduc- 

tory Course, Introductory and Intermediate Course, and 
Complete Course—are among the latest and best books 
for securing satisfactory results in commercial work in 
the secondary school. These same authors—John H. 
Moore and George W. Miner—captured the specialists 
some years ago by their remarkable book, “Account- 
ing and Business Practice.” It was the phenomenal 
success of that masterpiece which led to the present 
three-book series for secondary schools. The work is 
comprehensive in scope, inductive in method, inculcates 
the spirit of self-reliance, is skilfully graded, principles 
are developed and rules avoided. 





WILLIAM SHAEN. _ Edited by his daughter, Mar- 
garet J. Shaen. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
Cloth. Portrait. 93 pp. Price, $1.00. 

William Shaen (1820-1887), a barrister and solicitor 
by profession, was as ardent and disinterested a re- 
former as one can conceive. His efforts in reform were 
widely scattered, but always directed towards helping 
those who were weak and unable to help themselves 
under existing conditions. At different times his_ in- 
terests were centred on the higher education for 
women, the Mazzinian League, personal rights associa- 
tion, moral reform union, and anti-vivisection. | But 
throughout his best work and greatest interest was on 
the problem of prostitution. He went at the evil from 
its very cause, instead of following the lead of those 
who sought only to minimize the dangers. To Shaen 
there was no such thing as a “necessary evil.” 

Miss Shaen has written an appreciative sketch of her 
father’s life. It is unfortunate that she did not have 
the material to give us a more extended and detailed 
account of his work. 

THE COLLEGE ENGINEERING 
By Robert E. Moritz, head of the 
Mathematics, University of Washington. 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 100 pp. Formulas 
Price, $1.00. 

The “College Engineering Notebook for Classes in 
Technical Schools and Colleges” by Professor Robert 
E. Moritz contains lists of the most important mathe- 
matical formulas’ with separate pages of | selected 
formulas from mechanics, surveying, mechanism, ther- 
modynamics, electricity, mggnetism, etc. For the pu- 
pil’s use there are many sheets of high grade rectangu- 
lar co-ordinate paper, several sheets of the polar co- 


NOTEBOOK, 
Department of 
Boston: 
Diagrams. 


ordinate paper, and sheets of the logarithmic co-or- 
dinate paper. The sheets are ruled for computation 
purposes. The use of this book, which permits all 


necessary notes in engineering, will save much time for 
the student and familiarize him better than any printed 
text with the formulas necessary to his study. 





ASTRONOMY IN A NUTSHELL. The Chief Facts 
and Principles Explained in Popular Language. By 
Garrett P. Serviss, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cloth. 47 illustrationss - 26h pp. 

Astronomy is the noblest of the sciences afid in the 
fullest sense is exact. One of the great contributions 
to popular science is the group of books on astronomy 
by Kelyin McKready, William Tyler Olcott, James Gall, 
Richard A. Proctor, Simon Newcomb, Charles Lane 
Poor, and George Forbes, published by the Putnams 
and to which this book is an important addition. Mr. 
Serviss presents the subject of astronomy in a succinct, 
popular form and includes all that any well educated 
person who does not care to pursue the science in de- 
tail would probably care or need to know. No mathe- 
matical knowledge beyond the simplest outlines 1s a5 
sumed on the part of the reader. The great underlying 
facts and principles of astronomy are presented im @ 
shape which any intelligent person can comprehend. 
The book is intended for readers of all ages who desire 
a sufficiently comprehensive knowledge of the subject 
to enable them to understand the operations of a& 
tronomers and to read intelligently the books and at 
ticles in which the results of such operations are fe 
ferred to. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE December 21-24: Southern California 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

mm ev state in the Union. 

B ailable these cont 

Se short and comprehensive. Copy 
uld be received by the editor not 

Tater than Friday preceding date of 
e. 


—_—_—_— 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


ember 26, 27, 28: National Vo- 
Pecicnal Art and Industrial Con- 
gress, Hotel La Salle, Chicago; 
secretary, Miss Frances Thomp- 
son, Chicago. 








October 10-12: Houston, Texas. In- 
auguration and dedication of 
William M. Rice Institute. En- 
downienf, $10,000,000. Dr. Edgar 
Odell Lovett, president. 


Eastern Illinois 


October 11-12. Ea 
Teachers’ Association, Charles- 
ton. 


October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 


October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 23, 24, 25: North Dakota 
Educational Association, Grand 
Forks; president, Superintendent 


S. Henry Wolfe, Minot; secretary, 
Clyde R. Travis, Mayville. 


October 25: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, New Haven 
and Hartford; Claude C. Russell, 
New Haven, president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


November 6-8: Nebraska» State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 


November 7-9: Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Columbus. 


November 7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National 
Congress, New Orleans, La. 


November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
meeting, Milwaukee; president, 
Mrs, Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; 
Secretary, M. A. Bussewitz, Mil- 
waukee. 


November 7,8,9: New Mexico State 
Teachers’ Association, Albuquerque; 
president; \W. A.» Poore, Carlsbad; 
— Rupert F. Asplund, Santa 

e. 


November 14-16: Missouri» State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield; 
president, Uel W. Lamkin, Clinton; 
secretary, FE. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 


November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal schoo!, 

onta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 28-30: National Council of 

eachers of English, Chicago; sec- 

we J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 

’ Association, St. Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


Teachers’ Association, » Los An- 
eles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
anta Ama; secretary, Mark Ken- 

pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Kock; 
president, J. P. Womack, Magnolia. 


December 26, 27, 28: Washington 
Educational Association, Evevett; 
president, A. S.. Burrows; secte- 
tery, O. C. Whitney, Tacoma. 


December 26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Harrisburg: president, J. G. Becht, 
Harrisburg. 


December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor .Chafles Bundy “Wilson, 
State University of lowa. , 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPTON. 
Henry W. Brown, vice-principal 
and teacher of science in the New 
Hampton «Literary. Institution, goes 
to Colby. College, Waterville, Maine, 
the coming year...For twenty-five 
years; He Has had charge of the 
science work of this time-honored 
school, and is well known through- 
out New Hampshire as a successful 
educator. He is a. writer . and 
speaker upon educational topics. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The history of 
Brown University dates from 1764. 
In October, 1914, the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the unt- 
versity will be fittingly celebrated. 
Distinguished scholars trom far and 
Near countries will come as delegates 
.o take part in the ceremonies. The 
spectacular Side of the celebration 
will. include a pageant, in which the 
unusually interesting history of the 
state of Rhode Island will be por- 
trayed. The various historical 
bodies of the state will co-operate in 
the preparation’ of this pageant, 
which should prove a gentinely edu- 
cational feature of the anniversary. 
Tn announcing the plans the commit- 
tee in charge says:— 

“At the great pageant given in the 
city of York over five thousand peo- 
ple took part, and most of them 
were ‘busy for a whole year previous, 
studying. English history, .bringing 
ott from their hiding places the cos- 
cumes,, furniture, and heirlooms of 
the older families, and instructing 
thousands of young people in Eng- 
lish history. We believe that the 
whole year previous to October, 
1914, may well be given to the study 
of Rhode Island history and that our 
institutions, public and private, may 
well be united in an attempt to pre- 
sent to the world by an outdoor 
pageant the great events and ideals 
for which this commonwealth 
stands,” 


Professor 





CONNECTICUT. 

SEYMOUR. Superintendent 
Grover C. Bowman of the Seymour 
public 6chools has been elected su- 
perintendent of schaals for the tawns 
of Westport and Faifficld,“at a Sdlary 
of $2,000. The election of Mr. Bow- 
man.is a decided advancement, as it 
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Rinong te es 
The Scottish @eog/iphical Magazine : 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Edward Van Dyke Robinson 
of the University of Minnesota 
“Commercia) Geography,” says 
the Seottish Geographical Maga- 
zine, “is ome of the best on the 
subject, and is naturally most val- 
uable with reference to the United 
States, to which 112 pages are de- 





_ voted, besides 33 pages belonging 


to two chapters on ‘American Ex- 
pansion in the Pacific and Amer- 
ican Expansion in the Caribbean. 
It is very fully illustrated with 
maps and diagrams. Among the 
maps Oné may call special atten— 
tion to the outline map of the 


| United States.” 


Professor Isaiah Bowman, Yale University : 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES 
FOR THE GRADES 


| By Richard Elwood Dodge, Teach- 


ers’ College, Columbia Unirersity, 

New York 

In speaking of the Dodge Geog- 
raphies, Professor Isaiah Bow- 
man, Instructor in Geography, Yale 
University, hasthistosay: ‘No 
book of the recent bookson geog- 
raphy so nearly approaches the 


| spirit of modern geography in its 
| geographic detail. 


Moreover, the 
Dodge book is written in a most 








simple and charming style, and | 


therefore happily combines liter- 
ary qualities with scientific ex- 
cellence. The book has splendid 
maps, and is illustrated by the 
best collection of type photo- 
graphs in a modern text-book.” 


W. E. Maddox, Superintendent of Schools, 
Superior, Wis. : 


THE MACE HISTORIES 
FOR THE GRADES 


By Professor William H. Mace of- | 


Syracuse University 
‘Our teachers,’’ writes the Super- 
intendent, ‘‘with one accord pro- 
claim the Mace History of the 


United States better adapted for | 


use in the grades than any other 
history they have used.” 

About the Primary History, 
teachers everywhere are justasen- 
thusiastic. 


Send for descriptive matter. 





Chicago New York 





Rand McNally & Company | 
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. HOLDEN, Pres. 


The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


from September until the following June 


Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 


Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C HOLDEN, Sec’y. 





represents. a substantial increase of 


salary. He succeeds Superintendent 
Edward Graham, who goes to Nor- 
wich, 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

WEST CHESTER. A. D. Crom- 
well of Humboldt, Iowa, who has 
been teaching recently in the *Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, has’ been 
elected as teacher, of agriculture in 
the State Normal school here. 

SCRANTON. The city is enjoy- 
ing more and more the fruits of the 
famous bequest of $1,500,000 by O. 
S. Johnson for technical education 
of boys in arts and trades. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. * President Rich- 
ardson of the board of. school di- 
recjors writes an unusually readable 
annual report. Among other things 
he spéaks of an investigation made 
into the morals of the school chil- 
dren of the city, occasioned by -out- 
rageous reflections made by certain 
speakers and given wide publicity, 
The report concluded’ that while oc- 
casional offences agaimst morality 
are committed, the tault cannot be 
laid at the door of the pabli¢c schools 
but can” be trated Batk to’ uhfortu- 
nate home conditions ‘and lack of 
parental guidance. He goes on to 
say: “The moral atmosphere of the 
schools was ‘found to ‘be exception- 
ally good, and the influence of the 
schools generally was toward the 
elimination and discouragement of 
immorality. The datly contact with 
the good men and women teaching in 
our schools, and their. understanding 
of and sympathy with the problems 
of the boys and girls, are bringing 
about ever improved conditions in 
this respect. In many instances the 
teacher and the public school asso- 
ciations form the chief, if not the 
sole, influence for good in the child’s 
life. I have known...many... devoted 
teachers who have taken.a deep per- 
sonal interest in their pupils and 
their welfare, who become ac- 
quainted with them in ‘their home 
surroundings and give them wise 
counsel and sympathy: Thts is the 
high privilege of our public school 
teachers. It presents a field for pro- 
moting the moral education of our 


SQYUCUILLTTAMAT ONAL ENNETUENNENETET Nc DAVAO TE a 


What an OPPORTUNITY for Your School 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY -TaeMerramWessrer! 


There is always a question to be answered, 
pronounced, a spelling 


‘il 


SUMAN AT UUULAL EAU V EAA UNUAAUEEUU AYU UUACA UA LDNUNUASA WNVAAUUSUDUNDAALAALILUNAALUUULEE EASA 


a new word 
corrected, or a phrase defined. 
A scholar asks: 

When did Bismarck die ? 

What is tho height of Pike’s Peak ? 

How large was the great Chinese Wall ? 

What was the Children’s Crusade ? Etc. 
The New International answers 
all such questions in language, 
history, geography, biography, 
fiction, trades, arts, and sci- 
ences, with final authority. 
Teach your scholars how to use 
this New Creation. The Diction- 
ary Habit early formed will 
prove of lasting benefit. 


400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 6000 
ILLUSTRATIONS. A striking feature is the 


new divided page,—a ‘‘Stroke of Genius.’’ 


WRITE for Suggestions on the Use of the Diction- 
RE Mention this Journal and we will 


ary, —F 3 
include a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
WHY not at once make a requisition for the NEW INTERNATIONAL—The Merriam Webster? 
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Something new in eR a, 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. 
offer a practical means of presenti 
ings which develop the idea of how 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. 


They 


to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
orking Drawings are made, of accurate 
No models or solids are, needed 


and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibit 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicage: Thomas Charies Com- 
pany,80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street 
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He art and Stomach Troubles. 
er Booklet J. 


A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


nest Accommodations—i?-Acre Park. 


Ideal for all ran down conditions, Baths and 


paratus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatisw, 


Non-Sectarian. 


Write Sister Superier or Dr. 
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‘this school will interest you. 

ear course that will iver! 
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"grade teacher, become a super- 
yisor at a larger salary. 





The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 


Colleges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pleasant than “* 





to teach Public School Special Subjects. 





you. ate.ambitious .to 5 wom yourself 


young 
each subjects 
+ htt If 2 tapped now A... 


The Thomas Norma! Training School 


gtade’’ teach- 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 






















For more than twenty-two years we have been 
assisting our uates to obtain good posi- 
tions. To this fact, in connection with our 
~ strong Facuity, excelleat equipment and 
the apne giningt Be, we owe 

, oursuccess. ‘Iwo large buildings are 
exclusively to school work. 
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Is there.some special branch of 
teathing ‘that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “grade’’ work you 
ate now doing? ‘This, then, is your 
opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application. 


THE SECRETARY, 
3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


DYavnntekaat Art Vian 











children upon which few may enter 
and where the opportunities for un- 
selfish public service are unlimited.” 

In another part of the ‘report he 
discusses sex hygiene instruction: 
“Physicians, educators, and _ social 
workers seem to be agreed that in 
some way boys and girls should be 
instructed in matters pertaining to 
sex hygiene, opinions differing only 
as to the manner in which such 
knowledge is to be imparted. Dur- 
ing the last year this subject has 
been much discussed in the public 
press. The directors of this board 
have individually given some atten- 
tion to the problems involved, but 
they have not as yet been considered 
by us officially. The ideal place for 
such instruction is obviously. the 
home. I do not believe the time has 
come for a general introduction of 
public education on this topic, al- 
though a well considered beginning 
might be made in the high schools. 
The dangers which such instruction 
is intended to avoid or minimize 
would be greatly lessened if our 
young people were instructed by par- 
ents in lessons of self-denial in every 
direction. Indulgence permitted our 
boys and girls in frivolous amuse- 
ments, in the spending of money for 
the gratification of appetites, tends 
to reduce the will-power and opens 
the door to weakness of every kind 
If our young people had more exer- 
cise in saying ‘no to opportunities 
for self-indulgence the necessity for 
public instruction in sex hygiene 
would disappear.” 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Merchants, pro- 
fessional men, officials, and various 
public organizations united in giving 
Superintendent F. B. Dyer a tare- 
well banquet, on which occasion 
there were hearty expressions 
genuine appreciation of Mr. Dyer’s 
noble service to the city. 





NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. New superintendents 
for Nebraska cities and towns have 
heen elected as follows: Indianola, 
Charles Herrick; Mitchell, Clark L. 
Robinson; Memphis, Miss Jennie 
Craig; Campbell, P. L. Graves; Gen- 
tva, Earl M. Cline; Valley, Frank F. 
Adams; Sargent, Ira Lamb. 

Among the re-elections, of superin- 
tendents and principals to their pres- 
ent positions reported in the Ne- 
braska Teacher are the following, 
Many of them with substantial in- 
ecreases in salary: P. P. Bentley, Alma; 
6. W. Fletcher, Arapahoe; Aw B 
Hillyer, Beatrice; Ralph W. Hahm, 





HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

The largest scheo] ef Oratory, Literature. and 
Ped y in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knewledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building 


Summer sessiens. Catalegue and ful! in- 
formatien on application te 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF A RECREATION COURSE 


eee Se ON RECRE- 
aa ". eae , IN G PLAYGROUND 
FRANK DAMROSCH Director DIRECTION, will be conducted by the 
School for Social Workers from Octo- 
ber, 1912, to May, 1913, inclusive. 
Special Course for Supervisors of Exercises on Tuesday evenings and 
Saturday mornings, beginning Octo- 


Music in Public Schools ber 1. 


rae In chaege of Mrs. Eva W. White, 
THOMAS TAPPER - - - - ~ Principal tread Worker at Elizabeth Peabody 


House, and Mr. Ernst Hermann, public 

recreation and playground director. 
Instruction in the principles which 
underlie efficient recreational work. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


October 5th and 8th Definite training in practical activi- 
ties, in gymnasiums and playgrounds. 
ENROLLMENT Observation of various forms of recre- 


ational and social work in Boston and 


vicinity. 
September 30th to October 10th The course will be open to persons 
of a Supervisors’ Course mailed of good general education who desire 
’ to make a study of the field of recrea- 
ation, as well as to students, volunteers, 
playground instructors, social workers, 


SCHOOL OF Sane methods of de- and ssachers. : 
EXPRESSION “0)oping mind—body Application for admission, or request for 


~—voice. A creative fur ‘ ‘ ; 
training so different it cannot be explained areher information, should be made in 


in this space Summer session. Write for writing to Mrs. Eva W. White, Schoul 
information and List of Dr. Curry’s books. for Social Workers, 9 Hamilton Place, 
8. 8. Curry’s, Ph. D. Pres, Pierce Bldg,, Boston. 

Boston, Mass. 











Saves Time and Energy 
Lightens All Housework 

SAPOLIO 

Scours, Polishes 


cellar to garret 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 


Cleans, from 
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ie en » SERNEELY4Co. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies poston Sees a BELLS 


28 E Jackson Blvd, Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
Bank Bullding 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Cc 
ton, D. Cuf845 U Street Denver, Col,, § 
utg, 8. C., 70 College _ Savings . 


Var 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck 








THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to su: 
notice. Requests of schoo! officials will receive 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, : - 


intendents and schoo) officiais at short 
attention. 


Hartford, Seen. 





SSS ee 





Belden; F. R. Fair, Bennet;. R. M. 
Marrs, Bridgeport; G. H..Lanphere, 
Broken Bow; Edith Inks, Cedar 
Bluffs; H. C. Hookstra, Center; 
Mrs. F. E. Morrow, Central City; 
A. R. Congdon, Fremont; R. F. 
Skinner, Garrison; A. O.. Eggen- 
berger, Hildreth; E. H.  Husman, 
Lebanon; J. ‘W.». Hendrickson, 
Loomis; L. M. Oberkotter, Madi- 
son; W. S, Cook, Niobrara; Mar- 
garet Tracy, Spaulding; O. P. Stew- 
art, Sterling; George A. Marshall, 
Stratton; E. G. Hopkins, Ulysses; 
R. Mae Medley, Ulysses; C. W. Van 
Fleet, Unadilla; A. L. Gash, Wilson- 
ville. 

Three of the four state normal 
schools give agricultural work. The 
schoo) at Kearney has one year 0! 
gardening ‘and allied work; the Peru 
school has a full two-years’ course, 
the Wayne school has a special 
teacher of agriculture who gives 
most of the work in the laboratory 
supplemented by some gardening. 
At Chadron there is a short course 
in the academy. : 

Since the law was passed requir- 
ing that. a teacher in order to se- 
cure a second grade certificate must 


‘ -“fass an examination in the elements 


of agriculture there has been con- 
siderable discussion upon the value 
of agriculture as a high school study 
and all schools approved for normal 
training and many others offer 
courses in the subject. H. Clyde 
Filley of the State Agricultural 
school has assembled statistics on 
the advance already made in agri- 
culture teaching in the state which 
are published with his conclusions 
in a recent issue of the Nebraska 
Teacher. 

In the face of the figures given by 
the superintendents and principals 
themselves, the writer of this article 
is compelled to say that the teach- 
ing of agriculture in the majority of 
the high schools of Nebraska to-day 
is in an experimental stage, that too 
little real work is done, and that 
very few teachers are prepared to 
handle. ..the.. subject.) This . is. not 
meant as an unfriendly criticism’ of 
the teachers but as a statement of 
fact. The truth is, he. says, | that 
they are trying to do too much at 
once, and not doing it. well engugh. 
The teachers of Nebraska havé not 
made an intensive study of dgricul- 
ture and are not ready.to teach it. 
A high schoolteacher’ ¢annot be a 
specialist in all lines. In the appor- 
tioning of subjects, agriculture is. as- 
signed perhaps to the teacherwho 
has the least regular work, perhaps 
to the newest teathefy. Thé teachers 
themselves do not always regard the 


subject..seriously. It is too..com- 
monly thought that anyone who has 
ever seen a farm, or at most who has 
livedyon one, is competent to teach 
agriculture, although fhat subject is 
underlaid by geology, botany, as- 
tronomy, physics, chemistry, and 
bacteriology;. and presents» more 
complex and varied phases ‘than does 
any other subject ‘to “be found ‘to- 
day in a Nebraska high school 
curriculum. 

With the exception of Omaha, 
South Omaha, and. Lincoln, a con- 
siderable portion of the pupils in all 
important high schools in the state 
are farm boys and girls. At least 
one-fourth» of -the present high 
school population of Nebraska, ex- 
clusive of the larger cities, is directly 
interested in agriculture, and with- 
out doubt if the data from smaller 
schools should be gathered, the final 
result would not be far from one- 
third. This is, with the high school 
courses as they are, tending away 
from the farm and the every-day 
problems of the farmer. What 
might we expect if these schools 
gave strong agricultural courses so 
that there would be an added incen- 
tive for rural pupils to attend? 

In closing Mr. Filley | predicts: 
“Considering the progress that has 
been made in the last few years and 
the present interest in vocational in- 
struction, it seems probable that in 
a few years we will have state aid 
given for the teaching of agriculture 
in Nebraski high schools, following 
the plans already in successful oper- 
ation in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Kansas. This will mean_ better 
equipment and better teachers for 
many schools. It will give_to thou- 
sands of Nebraska boys and girls an 
opportunity for agricultural educa- 
tion that they would obtain in no 
other way.” 

Nebraska Normal 
ates: Chadron, 
eighty-three; 
thirty-five. 

HOLDREGE. A strong course 
in. agriculture has, been put in the 
high school this year. ft is said that 
Tecumseh and Fairfield will start 
similar courses with the opening of 
the fall term. 

KEARNEY. Superintendent 
Harry E. Bradford of Kearney suc- 
ceeds Professor Fred Hunter as 
principal of the University School of 
Agriculture... Professor Hunter..re- 
cently resigned to become superin- 
tendent ofthe Lincoln City schools. 
Mr. Bradford is a man of wide and 
varied. experience. in public school 
work. Fron 1899 to 1802 he was 
principal of the Geneva, Neb., high 


School 
sixteen; 
Peru, 151; 


gradu- 
Kearney, 
Wayne, 








GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 
water, 


Mass. . For. both 


A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 


Department for the Pedagogical ang - 


technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pite 
man, Principal. 





school. — He graduated from the 
University of Nebraska in 1904. He 
has been superintendent at Chad- 
ron, Neb., at Aurora, Neb., and at 
Kearney since 1909. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 

MAGNOLIA. Superintendent J. 
P. Womack of this city and prest- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has started a co-operative inves- 
tigation of rural conditions in the 
state,—co-operating with the rural 
teachers. The result will be a most 
instructive “rural community re- 
port.” Here are some of the points 
upon which data is furnished by the 
teachers of the state: What is the 
total rural scholastic population of 
the county? In how many districts 
were the teachers engaged a second 
consecutive term? A third? A 
fourth? .A fifth? How many dis- 
tricts were maintaining with appar- 
ent regularity: A Sunday school? A 
literary society, debating club, ete.? 
A circulating library? A corn club, 
tomato club, poultry club, etc? An 
athletic club, any kind? One or 
more regular preaching places? 
About what per cent. of the homes 
are supplied with suitable reading 
tiatter? What general form of 
amusement is adopted where young 
people meet socially? How many 
districts have a good “swimmin’ 
hole’? How many teachers taught 
in their home district? How many 
identified themselves actively and 
heartily with the social and religious 
life of the community throughout 
the school term? How many left an 
accurate and complete account of the 
standing of the pupils on leaving the 
school? How many read carefully 
at least one educational journal 
throughout the term? How many 
teachers bought and read a book of 
recognized literary merit during the 
term? How many a book on meth- 
ods, child study, psychology, ofr 
other subject of interest to teachers? 
How many of the teachers lived in 
an incorporated town last year? 
How many teachers prefer to live ina 
town or city? How many teachers 
prefer to spend their in the 
country? 


lives 
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Supplementary 470i" 


(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating 
The Britton Printing Co., C 


Address Deperiment F 
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Reports ani Pamphlets Received 
: Report 1907- 
G. M. Wil- 


mnnersville, Indiana. 
Superintendent 


Greater Vermont Association. “Re- 
port on Education.” By Mason 
S» Stone. Made at the organiza- 
tion of the association 

| jenns Hopkins University Circular. 
1912. No. 7. 

National Religious Training School, 
Durham, N. C.. Bulletin IIL, 3. 
New York State, Education Depart- 
ment Bulletins. “Slides and 
Photographs, American History,— 
The Struggle for Independence.” 
“Report of the State Botanist.” 
Social Research Council Boston. 
Associated with the Department of 


ot 


Social Ethics of Harvard Uniyer- 
sity. Bulletin No. Ko Pre- 
liminary List of Recent Social In- 


vestigations in Greater Boston.” 


State Department Public In- 
struction, New Jersey. “The 
Teaching of Spelling.’ Commis- 
Sioner Kendall, Rachael Van 
Sycke! of Newark, and Myra L. 


Billings of Atlantic City. 
Swarthmore College. Pamphlet 4e- 
scribing history and work of the 


department of psychology and 
education. 
>The Staten Island Academy, New 


Brighton, New York. Catalog. 

“The Study of a City in the Schoo!s 
of That City.” By John Cotton 
Dana. Reprint. 

“The Western University of London, 
Ontario. “Arts Department Ca!- 
vendar, 1912-1913.” + 

Whitman College, Walla 
Washington. 1912 Catalog. 

World Peace Foundation, Pamphlet 
Series. “Revised List of Arbitra- 
tion Treaties.” “William T. Stead 
and His Peace Message.” 


+ 
> 


Walia, 





Geod Training 


"When I was a growing lad, and 
came upon many words in my read- 


ing that I did not understand, my 
mother, instead of giving me the 
definition when I applied to her, 
“niformly sent me to the dictionary 


#0 learn it, and in this way I gradu- 
ally learned many things besides the 
meaning of the individual words in 
quéstion—among other things, how 
#0 use a dictionary, and the great 
pleasure and advantage there might 
be in the use of the dictionary. 
Afterwards, when I went to the vil- 
lage school, my chief diversion after 
lessons were learned and_ before 
they were recited was in turning 
Over the pages of the ‘Unabridged’ 
Of those days. Now the most moda- 
em unabridged—the New _ Inter- 
Mational—(G. and C. Merriam Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass.) gives me a 
pleasure of the same sort. So far 
a my knowledge extends, it 1s at 


present the best of the one-volume 
dictionaries and quite sufficient for 
ali ordinary uses. Even those who 
possess the splendid « ynaries in 
Several volumes will find it a 
great. convenience have this, 
Which is so compact, so full, and-so 

as tc leave In most 


little to be desired.”—Albert 
ook, Ph. D., LL. D., protessor 
PEnglish language and hitera- 
Male University. 


trustworthy 














AGENCIES. 





TBACHERS’ 


AN INTERESTING grade position has just been filled through The Scheol Bulletin 
Teachers Agency. Of course during the year itions of ali 

i and kinds come to us to fill, but some appeal to us as more interesting than others. 
n July, 1912, the superintendent of schools in a town in Minnesota wrote us: “For each 

grade I have attempted to have one teacher so strong in teaching power that the com- 
munity would realize it paid to get good teachers, and so well trained that other teachers 
seeing her work would be inspired to go and do likewise. This teacher is in no sense @ 
supervisor, just a mode] teacher responsible for a room the same as any other teacher, 





who on Saturday morning meets with with th } 
the other teachers of that grade and AD coming nn PP re The ge A a 
for these positions are norma! and college training and sufficient experience in the one 


sa dh ne | an exXpert in that line of work. 
a cher have you to recommend to me for a fou ra : ; : 
want to hear from any teacher until I have heard ag We Scodamniibae tone 


cuse University graduate with eight years’ yer ccess : i 
teacher in the Brockport Normal, with a fine “pertpelity ond’ ier fea travel. abe 


The salary wi}! be from $1000 to $1400. 


applied by letter and was appointed at §1200 a yak Bho teas” NCITION 
that she has accepted a very promising and also a very interesting POSITION 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. w. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inttodzces to Colleges, 


and F OREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants furon 2 


stants, Tutors, and Goy- 
yr t ° 
ane partment of instruction recommends good Schools to parents. Cal! om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-PULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


shert metice for high 


Phone. Ne advance 
with gooa general education wanted for department work 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Collenes in ea 
sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approved ays 
tem of music and drawing conere area zing $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE EACHERS GENCY, RK. L. MYERS & O00. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. ‘ 








31 Union Square, New Youk, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and 
rade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph ov 
ee. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Imc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIE 
Pres. Treas, 


Sec. and 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9 counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 


do for you. 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate:. Services tome rte eae Se 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of al] Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Al N.Y 
bany, N. ¥. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY @s,2™=7- 


C. J. Aibert, Manager 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 
to our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.” Western 0 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


©. A. SCOTT & 
442 Tremont 





©O., Propriet 
Building, Reston a 








Aseists Teachers in ebtaining 





permanent clients. YOU wang 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ‘ ‘ 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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Listening to Melba singing “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” —Haven School, Evanston, III. 


Is there a Victor in your school? 


You cannot teach music today without a Victor. 
It is and ded by all supervisors, and is in practical use in 
the schools of more than 450 cities. 

Were you one of those who visited the demonstration parlors of the Victor Educa- 
tional exhibit during one of the recent National Conventions? If so, no more need be 
said. If not, ask one who was there. Or, if you have visited the schools in any city 
where the Victor is being used, you have discovered the practical application of Victor 
Records to the everyday program, and the vital influence the Victor is wielding in the 
new educational work. 

Have you seen classes and groups on some of the many playgrounds dancing all 
their folk dances to the music of the splendid:new Victor Records? Or, have you tried 
the exhilarating effect of accompanying your calisthenic work with the music of a stirring 
march or two-step? 

Are you singing or studying music in your High School? Send this minute for the 
“Prospectus” of our new book “WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC”, a full four years 
Course of Study for High Schools, consisting of one hundred twenty lessons (thirty 
lessons for each year or course), giving complete outline and material for a compre- 
hensive study of Music History and Appreciation, illustrated at every point by Victor 
Records, with complete analysis of each record. 

Do you or your pupils know the tone of the viola, or oboe, or bassoon when you 
hear an orchestra or an orchestra record? Try the new series of Victor Records, giving 
the tone color of every instrument in the orchestra. 

There is no one article of school equipment so easily obtainable at so small a cost, 
that will bring so much cultural instruction and enjoyment, and that can be utilized in 
sO many ways and places in the school, as the VICTOR. 

Some day there will be a Victor or Victor-Victrola in every school-room. Why not en- 
joy its valuable assistance at once? 

Any Victor dealer in the world will gladly place a Victor on free trial, right in your 
school. In no other way can you acquire so perfect an understanding of the true value 
of “The Victor in the School’”’, 

Write us for further information, booklets, etc. 

We recommend specially the Victor Style V, with wooden 
horn for public school work. 
Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
MMIII mn nnn 

















